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Five new contributors from different parts of the country and with totally divergent 
backgrounds have been invited to write for us. From left to right, Ken Boulton, Gary A. Edwards, 
Nancy Garniez, Ted Wiprud, and Peter Burwasser... (See page 7) 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE: 
= We welcome to the fold the probing criticism of Ed Green, musician, teacher, philosopher ... we continue to 


follow the events making up the Elie Siegmeister Centennial... we hear about the music of 18 women composers ... 
we see that the CD is far from dead and report on seven brand new ones plus our regular Recent Releases listing. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE 2009 ELIE SIEGMEISTER CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION* CONTINUES: PERFORMANCES BY 
HELENE WILLIAMS & LEONARD LEHRMAN 


Thu. Aug. 6, 7:30pm Eastern Canadian Naturist Festival, Bare Oaks, Ontario 
Sat. Aug. 8 7:00pm Northeast Naturist Festival, Empire Haven, Moravia NY 


Sun. Aug. 9 1:30pm NY Green Fest, Nevins Theater, 
Alfred University, Alfred NY 


Wed. Oct. 28 8:00pm New York University, Waverly, 
corner University Music by Elie Siegmeister & his students, presented 
by Michael Beckerman: Stephen Albert, Tom Cipullo, Herbert Deutsch, 
Gerald Humel, Stephen Lawrence, Leonard Lehrman, Roger Nierenberg, 
Joseph Pehrson, Dana Paul Perna, Michael Shapiro 


Sun. Dec. 6 2:00pm Connetquot Library, 760 Ocean Ave., Bohemia NY 
Robert Spiotto narrates Dick Whittington & His Cat 
Music by Elie Siegmeister, Herbert Deutsch, and Leonard Lehrman 


Please order your copy of The Elie Siegmeister Society CD, | 
Original Cast OC 6235, with 28 songs, arias & duets on CD | 
for the first time—reviewed last issue and online. | 


*This project made possible in part with public funds from the N.Y. State 
Council on the Arts Decentralization Program, administered by the L.I. Arts 
| E Council at Freeport, along with grants from the Maldeb Foundation, 
|f the Puffin Foundation., and The Prof. Edgar H. Lehrman Memorial Foundation f| 
: for Ethics, Religion, Science & the Arts. [ 


For further information please call 516-825-2939 


email: ljlehrman(2gmail.com artists-in-residence.com/ljlehrman 


SUBMISSIONS 
If you wish to submit a CD for review, we recommend that you email us in 
advance with pertinent details about the release. This will allow us to survey 
our staff and advise you where to send it... If you are interested in advertis- 
ing and your focus is on an upcoming event, we recommend you consider the 
website, as we cannot promise to meet your particular deadline through the 
magazine. Email or phone us for further information. 


REMINDER!!! 


Always check the top line of your address label 
(back page) to see your subscription status. 
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. IN THIS ISSUE: 


. We have touched on this before, and 
now we think it is perfectly appropriate to 
engage in a fuller discussion of the most 
crucial challenge faced by any new- music. 
magazine: how to accomplish the delicate 
balancing act it must perform. In fact, 
there are several balancing acts involved, 
all of which come down to the matter of 
perspective. (No, we're not referring to the 
distinguished annual publication issued 
by the University of Washington, Perspec- 
tives of New Music.) We're talking about 
the creation of pages that, in our case, 
a diversity of new-music connoisseurs will 
find informative, supportive, honest and 
occasionally a bit provocative. How do 
you achieve that? Our position has always 
been to invite writers with different— 
yes— perspectives to review concerts and 
recordings, offering their own personal 
opinions and not those of any school or 
arts institution. When text is submitted 
by a contributor we generally assess the 
clarity of writing and intelligence. before 
accepting it. We care much less about the 
writers arguments. 

Diversity is essential. If, say, we were 
to invite only music professionals to fill 
our pages, there is the danger that the - 
tone, the style, the manner of NMC would 
become ivory-towered, shutting out all. 
of those music lovers and potential read- 
ers largely uninterested in the details of 
what goes on in the music laboratory. 
Those readers would be put off by writers 
who are far more concerned with the finer 
points of structural analysis than with the 
effect of the music on their ears. On the 
other hand, if our pages were saturated 
with the musings of amateurs with little 
knowledge of the directions new music has 
been taking or to those essential elements 
that make some works of new music stron- 
ger than others, NMC would have no value 
to anybody at all. Musical sensibility must 
be offered by our contributors regardless 
of their place or lack of it in the field 
of music. 

So there you have the most Basic 
justification for our need to be balanced. 
Of course, one would expect a performer to 
have a perspective different from that of 
a composer or listener. But remember that 
within those choices are multiple shades 
of approach to a piece of music. For good 
or bad, we have to be aware that founda- 
tions and government agencies look to arts 
organization to reach out to the public at 
large with educational efforts, so that an 
entity calling itself serving the arts cannot | 
come offa as too highfalu n. That’s S wh 


: SE. i. w work, and getting jee in music —— 
moe ee publishing, while all the time practicing - 
nusic compositions | and speak 


x : to audiences. about them. 

c As we grow, we try to look for new per- 
| spectives in music criticism, and so we 
- have i invited fresh names to appear in our 
- most recent issues. A brand new voice is 
| that of Nancy Garniez, who brings both 
performing and teaching perspectives to 
the Recordings section of this issue. Born 
in Chicago, schooled at Oberlin, Frankfurt- 
am-Main via a Fulbright grant, and Mannes 
College, Ms. Garniez made a mark for her- 
self at Mannes by her work in piano and 
in both instrumental and vocal ensemble, 
integrating standard repertoire with con- 
temporary music, a featured element in all 
her performing and teaching—especially 
of young people. In 1993 she devised 
. Tonal Refraction, a sweepingly applicable 
visualization technique that has been 
used experimentally in collaboration with 
Dr. Concetta Tomaino at the Institute for 
. Music and Neurologic Function. Ms. Gar- 
.. miez gives lecture-recitals on "New Music 

for the Piano: 18th and 21st Centuries." 


e n outspoken | advocate — 
ni sic since her affilia- 


Ali ria Chamber Ensemble ae 
d 83) ended i in 2008. 


| — has had a | rich musicali background, begin- 


-~ Louisville Orch., various smaller groups), 
c -attaining a degree in Mus. Ed. at Indi- 
| . ena U., teaching. music in public school, 


BRAVI to... 


Harold Rosenbaum, for receiving the 
Laurel Leaf Award for 2009 from the American 
Composers Alliance. The award was scheduled 
for presentation at the ACA Festival of American 
Music in June of this year. This bestowal 
has been ongoing since 1951, honoring 
individuals and organizations "in recognition 
of distinguished achievement in fostering and 
encouraging the performance of new American 
music." 

Faye-Ellen Silverman, for being honored as 
composer-in-residence at Edinboro University 
in Pennsylvania from March 27 to March 
30, 2009. During that time, Dr. Silverman 
lectured on her music for master classes and 
met privately with students. The Edinboro 
University Chamber Players presented a “Lyric 
Winds of March” concert, featuring music for 
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born in 1941, pem = 


g as a bass player (Spokane Symphony, - - _ to NMC the perspective of brotherly love. 


: — om osing m a multitude of styles, doing 


social work after joining the Peace Corps. 


-His serious musical efforts encompass The - 


Friendly Enemy, a musical that he recently 

upgraded to an opera, and many instru- 

mental and choral works. He has produced 

five CDs and two videos. His works have 

been played throughout the U.S., as well 
.as in Russia, Estonia and Argentina. 

Peter Burwasser, an NMC consultant, 
refers to himself as "an unjaded lover of 
music." He comes from a musical fam- 
ily and enjoyed many musical activities 
growing up, including learning to play 
the piano. Though he does not rely on 
music alone for his livelihood, as does his 
brother Dan (oft cited on these pages), he 
has invested a good part of his life writing 
about music, especially contemporary mu- 
sic. That involvement covers his work for 
the Philadelphia City Paper, the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Fanfare magazine, various 
concert program notes, the Philadelphia 
Music Project, the annual report of the 
musical arm of the Pew Charitable Trust 
and Philadelphia Music Makers, for which 


he has teamed up with fellow Fanfare  . 


contributors. He also serves on the boards 
of the Presser Foundation and the Music _ 


_ Fund Society of Philadelphia. It's obvious _ 


that, through his many municipal associa- c 
tions as well as his family makeup, he brings 


The writing skills of Ted Wiprud, who 
reviewed John Adams’ Dr. Atomic in our 
last issue, are apparent in his notes for 


. Lincoln Center Presents. He has served as 


flute, saxophone, and tuba composed by Dr. 
Silverman. 

Kurt  Stallmann, 
Rice University, 
for being awarded a 
Goddard Lieberson 
Fellowship from the 
American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 
This $15,000 
award, endowed 
in 1978 by the 
CBS Foundation, is 
intended for "mid- 
career composers 
of exceptional gifts." 

Tania Leon, for the composition of Inura, a 
work with choreography by Carlos Dos Santos, 
performed at New York University's Skirball 


Assistant Professor, 


Kurt Stallmann 


-= eastern Louisiana University. - 


Director of Education for the NY Philhar- — - 
monic, as well as being responsible forthe . 
Young People's Concert series, about which — 
he has contributed articles. Also a com- 
poser, he has had connections with many 
Brooklyn organizations before coming to 
the NYP, including the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic in collaboration with the Brooklyn 
Museum and Brooklyn Public Library. As an 
administrator, Ted directed national grant- 
making programs at Meet The Composer 
(1990-97). 

Another contributor who brings a wide 
perspective to our pages is pianist Ken 
Boulton, Seattle-born, Maryland-trained 
and now a firmly based Louisianan. His 
two sets of Elie Siegmeister's piano mu- 
sic are highly acclaimed and indicative 
of his leaning toward music by American 
composers. That also explains his in- 
terest in the Williams-Woodul-Lehrman 
CD of Siegmeister songs in our last 
issue, and it no doubt helped him win the 
President's award for Excellence in Artistic 
Activity 2008. 

It was his album  "Louisiana—a 
Pianist’s Journey" that was nominated for 


a Grammy that year. Though he did not - 


win, he has only the fondest memories of © 
that occasion, and so does JoAnne Barry, - 


. wife and fellow pianist. Ken is currently — 


Assistant Professor of Piano and Director 
of the Community Music School at South- : - 


With contributors like Dr. ~ | 
gracing the pages of NMC, we can only 
look forward to a brighter future. X | 


Center in March. The event was presented by 
DanceBrazil. 

Gene Pritsker, and his Sound Liberation, 
for the very upbeat reviews in the online blogs 
Wildy’s World and JazzLoft, regarding the CD 
“Open Up Your Ears And Get Some.” 

[See: www.myspace.com/soundliberation or 
http://www.soundliberation.net/.] 

Leonard Lehrman, for his 60^ birthday 
concert at the Bryant Library, Roslyn, L.I. Aug. 
20, featuring world premieres of his settings 
of Mascha Kaléko and William Austin, sung by 
Helene Williams and others. 

[as always Bravi to... is exclusively designed 
for NMC subscribers and supporters (in bold 
text). If you are in that category, we invite 
you to inform us promptly of your out- 
standing news] 
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Among other places, his permanent sound 
installations are in Houston; Stommeln- 
Pulheim, Germany; Promenade du Pin, Geneva; 
and Beacon, NY. 

His most famous piece, or at least the one 
that has been heard by the most people, is 
Times Square. It was installed in 1977 beneath 
a traffic island in Manhattan where Broadway 
and Seventh Avenue converge, just south of 
46th Street. Thousands of pedestrians a day 
traipse over a wide grate that appears to be 
nothing more than a steam escape hatch for 
the subway system below, but as they cross it, 
they are enveloped by a deeply resonant and 
mildly undulating drone, its tone suggestive of 
low-pitched chimes or church bells. 

Max Henry Neuhaus was born in Beaumont, 
TX, grew up mostly in Pleasantville, NY, and 
then went to high school in Houston after his 
family moved back to Texas. His father was a 
chemical engineer and his mother an amateur 
pianist, a combination of art and science that 
ended up defining him, his sister said in an 
interview. Still, she said, "He was born to bang 
.. a pot banger from an early age," Mr. Neu- 
haus received both bachelor's and master's de- 
grees from Manhattan School of Music. 

He did not record his site-specific composi- 
tions, believing the sounds were meaningless 
without their surroundings. 

"Traditionally, composers have located the 
elements of a composition in time," he once 
wrote. "One idea which I am interested in 
is locating them, instead, in space and let- 
ting the listener place them in his own time." 
(Bruce Weber, NY Times, with some edits) 


HENRI POUSSEUR, (June 23, 1929 - 
March 6, 2009). Belgian composer, died 
of pneumonia in Brussels, survived by 
his wife Théa and four children. He stud- 
ied at the Academies in Liége and Brussels, 
but considered himself mainly self-taught. 
Early on he veered toward serialism, with a 
special fondness for Webern, and wrote 
Quintette à la 
mémoire de 
Webern at 26. 
During his 
subsequent 
academic 
career he 
taught in 
Cologne, 
Basel, — the 
U.S. | (SUNY 
Buffalo) 
and his native Belgium. While he went on 
to compose close to 200 substantial com- 
positions, many of them were complex and 
time-consuming. Much of that time was 
involved in research at his own establish- 
ment, Le Centre de recherche et de formation 
musicale de Wallonie. In France he produced 


Henri Pousseur 
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the magazine Marsyas (still ongoing), and 
wrote ten books and numerous articles. 

He became a fervent experimentalist, ex- 
ploring the idea of "bridging the dualism of 
the ancient and modern." In collaboration 
with Michel Butor this led to such works 
as his opera Votre Faust, which produced 
an unlikely “crossing” of Schubert and 
Webern. Another work, Couleurs croisées, 
involved the protest song, "We Shall Over- 
come," metamorphosed into a serial-type com- 
position in his own style. Scambi (Exchanges) 
went even further with ideas drawn from mul- 
tiple sources. Here he used an aleatory ap- 
proach, with various parts on tape requiring 
preliminary assemblage. Three noted versions 
of the composition came out of the project, by 
Luciano Berio, Marc Wilkinson and Pousseur 
himself. 

His lasting masterpiece may well turn out 
to be his Village Planétaire Vu de Nivelles, a 
16-hour visual work with a spatially distrib- 
uted soundtrack assembled by Pousseur’s son 
Denis from “my rather flexible designs and my 
choices of samples of traditional music, com- 
ing from the entire world." Pousseur's afflic- 
tion with acute hyperacusis left his ears in tor- 
ment and ironically drove him in a last effort 
toward the integration of sound and image. 
(Integrated excerpts from John Whiting in The 
Guardian, Wikipedia and Universal Editions) 


JOHN NICHOLAS MAW, (Nov. 5, 1935 - 
May 19, 2009). British composer, is best 
known for the orchestral pieces Odyssey (1987) 
and The World in the Evening (1988), the gui- 
tar work Music of Memory (1989) and a violin 
concerto (1993) written for Joshua Bell. His 
music has been described as neo-romantic but 


4 94 1 
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also as modernist and non-tonal (for instance 
Persone, his cycle of piano pieces). He was 
a member of the composition faculty at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music at The Johns 
Hopkins University until 2008. 

In 2002 an opera, Sophie’s Choice (based 
on William Styron’s novel), was commissioned 
by BBC Radio 3 and the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden. It was premiered at the Royal 
Opera House under the direction of Sir Simon 
Rattle, and later received a new production by 
stage director Markus Bothe at the Deutsche 
Oper Berlin and the Volksoper Wien. It had its 
North American premiere by the Washington 
National Opera in October 2006. 

Mr. Maw was at his best when working on 
a large scale: his 96-minute, single-movement 
Odyssey, widely regarded as his magnum opus 
—and said to be the longest piece of con- 
tinuous symphonic music ever written—is a 
remarkable structure that explores a 44-bar 
theme in lush, Straussian textures. He spent 
14 years working on it (while also compos- 
ing shorter works), and some critics have seen 
it as a roadmap of his development: its early 
movements are harmonically nebulous, yet as 
the piece unfolds, it moves decisively toward 
an unambiguous E-flat major conclusion. 

Conductor Rattle once threatened not to 
renew his contract with EMI Records if he were 
not allowed to record Odyssey. EMI agreed, and 
the 1991 recording led by Mr. Rattle, one of Mr. 
Maw's strongest champions, was nominated for 
a Grammy. 

Maw had been a resident of Washington, DC 
since 1984. His death was due to heart failure 
with complications from diabetes. (Wikipedia 
and Allan Kozinn, NY Times excerpts) 


RECENTLY DEPARTED... continued on page 14 


CompCord invites you to visit its website 
www.composersconcordance.org 


for the latest news and information on our activities and services. 
The details of our 2009-10 season opener will appear on 
our website shortly. 


The five key players in our enterprise are now full directors: 


PATRICK HARDISH ¢ GENE PRITSKER * JOSEPH PEHRSON 
DAN COOPER e BILL RHOADS 


Composers Concordance has two recordings in the works 
which will be coming out soon! 
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LETTERS 


Kind Words for an 
“Unequipped” Reviewer 

Thank you very much for reviewing our Im- 
mersion DVD-Audio and mailing me a copy of 
the issue. I appreciate the thorough way you 
offered some comments on each piece. 

I hope you get to hear this in surround 
someday. All the music uses surround in ways 
that are missing in stereo. 

I also note it is technically impossible for 
the DVD-Audio format to support moving im- 
ages; it can only present a limited number of 
still images. 

Good luck with your publication, 

Tom [Steenland] 

Starkland [Records] 

Boulder, CO 


Roses from the South? 

Dear Barry, 

Thank you so much for sending me the 
latest edition of the New Music Connoisseur. 
This journal is such a fascinating treasure of 
features and activities on the contemporary 
music scene; I am enjoying it immensely. 
You and your entire editorial staff are to be 
congratulated on the work you do. 

It was also very nice to see my review of 
Leonard's excellent CD in print. 

Thanks again, 

Ken Boulton 

Southeastern Louisiana U. 

Hammond, LA 


East-West Perspective 

Dear Barry, 

You are still my best source of New York new 
music info. 

Sending my best wishes, 

Dr. Jane Brockman, composer 

Santa Monica, CA 


A Missing Event 

Hi Barry, 

Sounds like some really cool developments 
are in the works. Really looking forward to the 
“new and improved, more taste and less fill- 
ing!" NMC! ;-) 

I'm off to a concert now (my 9-year old 
twins playing in the school orchestra), but 
just one quick thing about the current issue: 
How could the passing of Max Neuhaus go 
unnoticed!? One of the most underappreciated 
American composers of the post-War era, in my 
opinion. I was just in New York last week- 
end for a premiere, and paid a visit to Times 
Square in memoriam, to see/hear/experience 
his Times Square installation (you know that 
work, right?). If not, there is a wonderful 
8-minute documentary video about it on his 
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website: http://www.max-neuhaus.info/audio- 
video/) Truly a loss, and I hope that NMC will 
write something about him in the next issue! 

Off I go. 

All best, 

Lansing McLoskey 

Odhecaton Z Music 

Miami, FL 


[Ed. note: Max Neuhaus passed away about 
the time we began putting the last issue to 
bed. His obituary appears on this page.] 


A Blast from the Past! 

Dear Mr. Cohen, 

I am writing because I discovered that one 
of the contributing editors to New Music Con- 
noisseur 7s Larry Vide. I was wondering if he 
is the same Larry Vide who taught English and 
Drama at Sheepshead Bay High School when 
I was a student there (I graduated in 1963). 
If so, could [we exchange] contact informa- 
HON? ss 

I ... just wanted to tell Mr. Vide that I am 
one of his success stories, having been inspired 
by him and having gone on to become an Eng- 
lish professor at Ohio State University, where I 
have been teaching for over thirty years. 

Teachers, as you may know, so rarely get to 
hear these kinds of things, and I just wanted 
to express my gratitude and share information. 

My best, 

Professor Les Tannenbaum 

Department of English 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 


[Ed. note: The Larry Vide Mr. Tanenbaum is 

seeking is indeed the same Larry (or Laurence) 
Vide he studied with and who has been serving 
as an illustrator for NMC for almost ten years.] 


RECENTLY DEPARTED 


MICHAEL JACKSON (Aug. 29, 1958-June 
25, 2009), aka "The King of Pop." 

There has been no dearth of coverage about 
this event. Indeed, he was a musical genius of 
a kind, using his voice and body of once great 
energy to emulate, then go farther in patterns 
drawn from Motown R&B roots. Many a trained 
musician marvelled at the complex rhyth- 
mic invention in his own music. That he ulti- 
mately paid dearly for his early youthful burst of 
intense showmanship goes without saying. There 
is a lesson there for everyone with talent. 


MAX NEUHAUS, (Aug. 9, 1939-Feb. 3, 
2009), a percussionist known for creating 
site-specific works of "sound sculpture," al- 
lowing unsuspecting passers-by to come upon 
musical sounds in unlikely places, died at age 
69 in Maratea, a coastal town in Italy, where 


he lived. The cause was cancer, said his sister, 
Laura Hansen. 

As a young man, Mr. Neuhaus was celebrated 
in classical music circles as one of the foremost 
interpreters of the experimental percussion 
music of composers like John Cage, Karlheinz 
Stockhausen and Pierre Boulez. 


Max Neuhaus 


As a soloist, Mr. Neuhaus performed in 
prominent halls. "Neuhaus Rubs, Tickles and 
Pats Variety of Instruments," said a headline 
in The New York Times with a review of a 1964 
performance in Carnegie Recital Hall, and his 
recordings were testaments to a virtuosity 
that was matched by few other percussionists. 
Among them were "Electronics and Percussion: 
Five Realizations by Max Neuhaus" and Zyklus, 
a Stockhausen composition that called for 21 
different instruments. 

By 1968, however, he had set out on a 
career as a new kind of music maker. Seeking 
to define the art that Mr. Neuhaus more or less 
invented, one admiring critic, John Rockwell, 
referred to him in the Times as an environmen- 
tal composer. 

The work "involves space in a sculptural 
way,” he said about one installation, "New 
Work (Underground) 1978," which consisted 
of a perpetual throbbing growl arising from 
a loudspeaker beneath a grate in the sculp- 
ture garden of the Museum of Modern Art 
in Manhattan. 

Mr. Neuhaus created several pieces involving 
penny whistles submerged in swimming pools, 
emitting sounds that could be heard only un- 
derwater and requiring the "audience" to wear 
bathing suits. 

In another piece, broadcast on public radio 
stations around the country, he took phoned- 
in tunes whistled by radio listeners and mixed 
and modified them electronically. In St. Paul, 
he installed 64 speakers in a domed arboretum 
and used them to pump soothing electronic 
tones into the building, as though filling the 
air with sonic plant food. 
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A Report: Thy Voice is Music... 
by BLC 92009 

These words from Shakespeare's Henry V 
could well have been the theme of the double 
tribute celebrated on November 7, 2008 at the 
Greenwich House. Yes, there were songs sung, 
using Shakespeare's own words, but there was 
also speech from the tongues of accomplished 
musicians. The occasion was the 25th anni- 
versary of Composers Concordance, Inc. (aka 
CompCord), formed in 1983 to give more com- 
posers a chance to express themselves through 


Erin Lesser 


music and to be heard. The occasion was also 
a long-neglected recognition of Leo Kraft, 
NMCs editorial advisor, for his contributions to 
music and to music education, which has been 
a major part of his career. And to be true to 
our theme, the presenters made sure all of us 
were reminded that Leo was first and foremost 
a composer, on this night, a composer for the 
voice and borrower of the immortal words of 
the Bard. 

Leo, now Professor Emeritus at the Aaron 
Copland School of Music, Queens College, was 
quite touched by the occasion and humbly 
expressed appreciation. after being presented 
with a special plaque. There were words of 
adulation from fellow faculty member Hubert 
Howe, from pianist-conductor Mimi Stern- 
Wolfe and from composer-conductor-pianist 
Leonard Lehrman, as well as yours truly. 

Joe Pehrson and Pat Hardish also mentioned 
Leo's many contributions to the growth of 
CompCord as advisor and clear-headed mentor. 
The two founders and long-term co-directors 
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Mark Bleeke 


took the opportunity to program much of 
their own music during those years, and to- 
night we were offered what we have come to 
accept as par for the course: two new or 
relatively new works. Pehrson's Transpian 
comes with the tools he has been working 
with for several years now: electronics and 
microtonality. Hardish's Solo for Pete, a work 
for drumset with plenty of jazzy licks, reminds 
friends that Pat, too, began his musical career 
playing the drumset like nobody's business. 
(We have heard him demonstrate that for us 


in person.) But on this occasion, Pat deferred 
to percussionist Peter Jarvis, an extraordi- 
nary musician with an artistry that produces a 
dynamic excitement in the delivery, and not 
just a "hit man." 

In Joe's case, Cesar Vuksic was the pianistic 
inspiration for the new work, and he certainly 
did not disappoint. He played it like the master 
among us he has become, perfectly satisfying 
the composer's intentions, fully in command 
of the piano's traditional 12-equal scale while 
the 21-tone "Blackjack" scale was asserting 
itself on a synthesizer for sonic expansion. 

The program was actually a quintuple trib- 
ute to all the composers on it. With his typi- 
cally heady and erudite, yet charming £sprit 
Rude/Esprit Doux, Elliott Carter was honored 
on the imminent occasion of his 100th birth- 
day. It was jauntily performed by flutist Erin 
Lesser and clarinetist Carol McGonnell. Erin 
then went on to play the Second Suite for Solo 
Flute by CompCord's great mentor and friend 
Otto Luening. 


The Five Sonnets by William Shakespeare 
was the work that best laid claim to our title. 
No composer can fail to be moved by Sonnet 
#128, which so reminds us of the music of 
love that appears in Shakespeare's remarkable 
poetry, even when the word itself does not 
appear. But it does here, and it does so with 
utter grace and beauty. We cannot play back 
the music here, but we can quote the lines 
from that sonnet. 


Sonnet 128 
How oft, when thou, my music, music play'st; 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway'st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest 
reap, 
At the wood's boldness by thee blushing stand! 
To be so tickl'd, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O'er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more bless'd than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 


How fitting that this lyrical music was sung 
by Mark Bleeke, a tenor noted for his Baroque 
interpretations, with pianist Christopher Old- 
father serving as accompanist, forming a truly 
winning combination. 


Resonant Voices in Great Neck 
by Leo Kraft 92009 

Elie Siegmeister: I Have a Dream; 
other vocal music. With soprano Helene 
Williams, mezzo Linda Thompson-Williams, 
baritone Lars Woodul, basso Ivan Thomas. 
Metropolitan Philharmonic Chorus/ 
Leonard Lehrman. Great Neck Public 
Library. January 11, 2009. 

The 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Elie Siegmeister is being marked by a series 
of concerts in a number of cities in New York 
and elsewhere, produced by Leonard Lehrman. 
Since the composer was a long-time resident 
of Great Neck, it was appropriate that one 
of the concerts be held in the Great Neck 
Public Library. I attended that event, on Janu- 
ary 11^. 

This program consisted entirely of vocal 
music, both solo and choral. The featured 
work was the cantata, I Have a Dream, 
incorporating familiar portions of the mem- 
orable 1963 speech of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Other works were drawn from many 
different sources. Particularly affecting 
was the setting of a poem by Rosemary 
Benet, in which Abraham Lincoln's mother 
—who died when her son was nine— 
returns in spirit to inquire about the fate 
of her boy. 

The performers included the Metropolitan 
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Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 


Philharmonic Chorus and four soloists. These 
were soprano Helene Williams, who presented 
her songs with vitality, wit, and superb dic- 
tion, Linda Thompson-Williams, an excellent 
mezzo, Lars Woodul, a fine baritone, and the 
veteran bass Ivan Thomas, who was also the 
narrator in the cantata. Leonard Lehrman con- 
ducted the chorus, accompanied the solos, and 
provided interesting personal comments about 
the music and the composer, who had been his 
principal teacher and mentor. 

The well-annotated program, by giving the 
dates of composition for each work, made it 
possible to trace the development of the com- 
poser's style over the 25 years of the music in 
this program. Although thoroughly at home in 
popular idiom from the start, his works gained 
in maturity and resourcefulness as time went 
on. No doubt the other concerts of this se- 
ries will illustrate Siegmeister's later style as 
he turned his attention increasingly to instru- 
mental music. 

A sizeable audience braved the cold weather 
to hear the music of their well-known neighbor 
and responded with enthusiasm. 

[A link to details on the 36 concerts honoring 
Siegmeister's centennial this year may be found 
at newmusicon.org—scroll down and click on 
The Elie Siegmeister Society.] 

e e e 

[The following is not a formal review, 
but a report on the new directions and recon- 
figuration of the oldest contemporary music 
presenter in this country, the League/ISCM.] 


How Things Have Changed! 
by Joseph Pehrson 92009 

"Past Meets Present." League/ISCM con- 
cert of music by Aaron Copland, Laurie San 
Martin, John Aylward, Matthew Field, Igor 
Stravinsky and others. Chamber Players of 
the League of Composers. Tenri Cultural 
Institute. February 7, 2009. 

The League of Composers has presented con- 
certs in the United States since 1923, and this 
year marks its 85^ season. It has gone through 
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many changes over 
the years. Original- 
ly, as mentioned in 
the first of two co- 
authored Copland/ 
Vivian Perlis books, 
it grew out of the 
International Com- 
posers Guild (ICG), 
which was founded 
by Edgard Varése in 
1921 with a small 
group in Greenwich 
Village. After only 
the second season, 
several key members 
of the ICG had a fall- 
ing out with Varése. 
Claire R. Reis, com- 
posers Lazare Saminsky and Louis Gruenberg, 
and the patroness Alma Wertheim left to form 
a new society in 1923. Copland was in Paris at 
the time and Claire Reis, executive director, 
with Minna Lederman, editor of the influential 
publication Modern Music, brought the League 
and her publication to prominence. The US 
chapter of the International Society of Con- 
temporary Music was a parallel organization, 
part of the worldwide ISCM network, and the 
merger of the League of Composers with the 
ISCM didn’t take place until 1954. According 
to Perlis’ book and a statement by Copland 
himself, it sounds as though the League might 
not have been able to continue without this 
crucial merger. 


League of 
Composers and 
ISCM: "...a crucial 
merger" 


In any case, the League/ISCM that I per- 
sonally remember was a strong organization 
in the 1980's devoted to presenting what we 
then thought of as "contemporary music." This 
was the kind of music that was generally advo- 
cated in the conservatories at the time, had a 
strong relationship to serialism and atonality 
and, generally speaking, avoided works which 
had traditional tonal elements, viewing them 
as "derivative." The programming of this genre 
of music seemed to work for “new music" audi- 
ences of the time, and most of the League/ 
ISCM concerts were held, as I recall, at the Car- 
negie Recital Hall, now called, of course, Weill. 
I remember these concerts as being quite well 
attended, and they were followed by lavish 
receptions hosted by the contemporary music 
writer, Joseph Machlis. 

Times have changed. Particularly in the last 
ten years, younger, powerful contemporary 
music groups have come along with entirely 


different aesthetics, some based on minimal- 
ism and the kind of music that used to be 
called "downtown," composed in and around 
Greenwich Village. Groups such as Bang on a 
Can, Absolute Ensemble, Alarm Will Sound, 
Ensemble Sospeso and the American Modern 
Ensemble have broken the rules for the "ac- 
ceptable" in new music and brought forward 
alternatives, some of which have proven popu- 
lar with audiences. These younger groups with 
new ideas of programming have attracted 
funders, who like to see large audiences, and 
we see some of the older groups, such as the 
League/ISCM, being marginalized, and, I pre- 
sume from what I am seeing, underfunded. 

So, it is time for the League to rethink its 
direction and regain its relevance. How is it 
doing that? By going even further into the 
past. However, it has a right and a mandate to 
do so. For example, the first work presented on 
the February 7^ concert was Aaron Copland's 
Piano Variations from 1931, a piece that was 
presented, premiered and performed by Cop- 
land himself on one of the early League con- 
certs. Contrasting such pieces from the early 
history with new pieces and, especially, win- 
ners of the yearly composition competitions 
(of which there were three on this concert: 
Laurie San Martin's Concerto for Four, John 
Aylward's Dragonfly, and Matthew Field's Fire- 
heart) seems a sensible way to outline the 
difference between this 85-year-old group and 
all the other contemporary presenters. 

I should also note that the League's recon- 
figuration is proceeding in other ways, with 
participation at a "Look and Listen" festival 
which was to be held at the OK Harris Gal- 
lery on West Broadway in May, hosted by John 
Schaefer of WNYC. The Chamber Players of the 
League of Composers will be joined in a co- 
presentation by the Bang on a Can All-Stars, 
which will be a turn of aesthetic for them. The 
Tenri Cultural Institute, an art gallery on West 
13" street that seats about 60 or so, proved 
more than adequate for the size of the audi- 
ence that the League/ISCM has been getting 
these days. I would presume this location, also 
affordable, fits into a budget which probably 
is a bit more modest than that of the days 
when chromatic, atonal music was considered 
the "cutting edge" of the art. Performances 
on February 7‘, as usual for League/ISCM 
concerts, were excellent. 

The reconfiguration of the League/ISCM also 
includes an important element in the lead- 
ership of a young, dynamic president, David 
Gordon (no relationship to Michael Gordon of 
Bang on a Can). A man seemingly in his 30's, 
he has experience in composing but doesn't 
really wish to pursue a career of it. He is 
more interested in presenting concerts, so he 
is the ideal leader for such an organization. 
Additionally, he has experience establishing a 
successful test preparation company with 20 
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employees, his "day job." His wife, a lawyer, 
helps him with his enterprises. I can't imagine 
a more ideal fit for the new League. 

Finally, I should mention another upside to 
the new relationship with history. One of the 
pieces on the program was Stravinsky's Suite 
Italienne, an arrangement for violin and piano 
(performed by Cyrus Stevens, violin and Eliza 
Garth, piano) of parts of Stravinsky's Pulcinel- 
la. Based, of course, on music written by and 
attributed to Pergolesi, this is one of the most 
"goes-down-easy" pieces of new music in ex- 
istence. If attracting and holding audiences is 
the goal, the new League is on the right path 
by programming such variety in with its cus- 
tomary fare. 


Confidence Galore! 

by Gene Pritsker 92009 
Performing Arts at CAM presents a piano 
recital by Taka Kigawa, with music by De- 
bussy, Boulez and Ligeti. Chelsea Art Mu- 
seum, NY, NY March 25, 2009. 

A program that is challenging and demand- 
ing of bravery, skill and confidence? Does Taka 
Kigawa rise to the difficulty of this encounter? 
This was the question in my mind as I entered 
the Chelsea Art Museum with Dan Cooper. We 
were impressed with the program on paper, 
but could this daring pianist pull it off? Here 
are my impressions of this concert with the 
answer to that question. 

The concert started off with Debussy Etudes, 
Book 1. The first movement, based on Czerny, 
is colorful and witty, taking Czerny out of the 
box, played with precision. The second move- 
ment has chords built on thirds, very roman- 
tic. The third movement is not as focused as 
the previous, but vivid. In the fourth I find 
the harmonies to be immensely gorgeous. The 
extreme difficulty of the fifth movement is ap- 
parent but it was performed with what one can 
only describe as ease. The sixth is a perpetual 
motion piece in which Debussy advises the 
pianist not to use the thumbs. I always knew 
he was an anti-thumbist, though the pianist 
showed me here, with this performance, that 
that is not such a bad thing. 

The concert continued with Pierre Boulez's 
Incises. This music is full of energy, and the 
transition from Debussy is not a far stretch. 
The colors are similar, and the piano writing 
is expert. The lack of coherent melody and 
harmony was a contrast though, but a good 
programming decision. It is exciting music, 
but it does contain a lot of the 20th century 
new-music clichés: sudden low rumbles, awk- 
ward outbursts, odd gestures, strange stops 
and gaps, gestures that sound difficult for 
difficulty's sake, etc. But Boulez does have a 
distinct voice, and overall the music is good. 
As far as a piece like this goes, the important 
elements are energy, confidence, control, and 
an overall musicality. In Kigawa's playing all 
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those components were present. 

Gyorgy Ligeti's Piano Etudes are considered 
to be some of the most difficult piano pieces 
out there. Taka Kigawa performed Book 1. The 
first etude, with its complicated rhythms and 
wonderfully angular melodies is almost like 
a Latin Montuno piano 
rhythm with 20" cen- 
tury harmonies. Feelin’ 
it! Etude 2: What can 
one do with the fifth 
interval? One can create 
a beautiful etude. Etude 
3: In this piece fingers 
are pressed down on the 
keys without sounding, 
and the piece includes 
brilliantly complex 
rhythms. Etude 4: Again, 
complex rhythms, as if 
the two hands are play- 
ing separate pieces— 
very effective. Etude 5: 
A pretty melody gets pro- 
gressively more complex, 
yet maintains its charm 
throughout. Etude 6: This piece is structured 
like African music where a melody is played 
in four different voices in different metric 
values, creating beautiful polyrhythms and 
harmonies. Kigawa played all these etudes 
with great skill and precision, and he was 
most impressive. 

So the answer to our question whether Mr. 
Kigawa pulled this difficult program off is: ab- 
solutely! And with an air of ease about it, as 
well. But wait, what is this, an encore? Can it 
be a difficult encore? Yes it can, and it was. 
Kigawa came back to play a portion of Stra- 
vinsky's Petrushka arranged for solo piano. 
This is a very difficult arrangement, which few 
dare to program, let alone do as an encore. 
But this pianist played it great! There were 
a few moments where the ease factor of be- 
fore was missing, but it was just a reminder 
that this whole program was very difficult 
and virtuosic. 


Taka Kigawa 


When 60 Seconds Becomes 

an "Eternity" 
by Joseph Pehrson ©2009 
"60x60 Dance, Electronic works and 
dances.” Robert Voisey, director/curator, 
Jeramy Zimmerman, director of choreog- 
raphers. Galapagos Art Space, Brooklyn. 
April 8, 2009. 

Robert Voisey’s 60x60 project was for me a 
big surprise. Initially skeptical of the idea of 
60 short 60-second compositions and dance 
pieces lasting an hour, I was shocked to find 
the roaring artistic success of this concept. 

Indeed, today’s world is the time for the 
60-second exposure. Time flies, literally, and 
with so many things competing for attention, 


60 seconds becomes an “eternity.” Robert 
Voisey and his concept are just right for these 
times. 

Additionally, the whole idea of time 
changes when a listener/viewer is con- 
fronted with so many short works. It's 
really amazing how much can 
be done in a minute, although 
I suppose this is hardly an 
entirely new concept (think 
“Minute Waltz"). 

It really is possible to get 
a good idea of a musical or 
artistic concept in a minute, 
and, in fact, the presentation 
of so many different ideas 
back to back yields, for me, 
an amazing diversity and 
variety. After all, if any one 
segment doesn't interest the 
listener/viewer, it is soon 
over! The electronic works 
and dances were as varied 
as possible, and the dance 
ranged from mime to modern, 
depending on the sounds. 

In the process of assembling and promoting 
short pieces and dances, Robert Voisey is also 
a leader in the democratization and dissemi- 
nation of contemporary music. So far, he has 
given exposure to, literally, thousands of com- 
posers over the radio, due to the brevity of the 
selections. This is another startling byproduct 
of his concept. 


The amazing 
variety of sounds 
with the dances 


by choreographers 
directed by Jeramy 
Zimmerman all add- 
ed up to what I be- 
lieve was one of the 
most engaging and 
varied presentations I have ever experienced. 
The Galapagos nightclub venue was also perfect 
for this show: unpretentious, capacious, itself 
varied and interesting. This program, without a 
doubt, was an artistic “10,” unexpected, and re- 
warding beyond all imagining. 


Robert Voisey 


Four “Concerto Character Plays” 
by Helmut Christoferus Calabrese 92009 
'Orchestra 2001: David Finko: Moses, Con- 
certo for Piano & Orch.; Concerto for Piccolo 
& Orch. + Andrew Rudin: Concerto for Vio- 
la, Strings, Harp, Piano and Percussion + 
John Corigliano: Suite from the Red Violin. 
Marcantonio Barone, piano; Mimi Stillman, 
piccolo; Brett Deubner, viola; Elizabeth 
Pitcairn, violin; James Freeman, Philadel- 
phia Orch. Kimmel Center for the Perform- 

ing Arts. Phila., PA. May 22nd, 2009. 
Orchestra 2001 has been a leader in 
promoting and advocating the creation of new 
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music in the Philadelphia 
area for the last 20 years. T 
witnessed their best on this 
occasion. The amazing thing 
about the concert was that 
all four compositions fea- 
tured a solo instrument in 
a concerto or suite style, 
providing the audience with 
four consecutive character 
"plays." 

Moses, Concerto For Piano 
And Orchestra (1971), by Da- 
vid Finko, featured Marcan- 
tonio Barone at the piano. 
James Freeman conducted 
this and all the works on the Andrew Rudin 
program. What I heard was a 
virtuoso pianist flying through the struggling 
music to find his "way" in the myriad of or- 
chestral environments, as the solo piano mani- 
fests its dominant character with histrionics 
comparable to concerto displays of virtuoso 
writing. Harmonically and texturally, the work 
was reminiscent of Gershwin's orchestral works 
in the use of harmonies that danced on rich, 
multi-tonal chords with fluctuating harmonies 
that embraced tonal centers. 

Concerto For Picccolo and Orchestra (2006) 
had Mimi Stillman on the piccolo in a three- 
movement work that displayed both a human 
and bird-like character in the free-spirited 
piccolo. Stillman performed from memory and 
realized the piccolo's role in the musical dra- 
ma. There is a drama in the music that begins 
with the piccolo's solo entrance as she begins 
her journey developing an ever more virtuo- 
sic voice. The three movements, a Scherzo, an 
Adagio, and an Allegro, are temporal vehicles, 
with the first movement an introduction of the 
principal voice of the piccolo and the “world” 
that she discovers, the battle that ensues be- 
tween them. The second movement, with its 
soft and melodic passages, presents nostalgic 
thoughts that result from the first movement's 
journey. The third movement, with its agitato 
nature, initiates a final dialog between the 
piccolo and its omnipresent orchestra. At the 
end, the piccolo announces recapitulation re- 
buffs. 

Concerto For Viola, Strings, Harp, Piano and 
Percussion (2007) by Andrew Rudin featured 
the violist Brett Deubner, who performed the 
work with great tonal beauty and an abso- 
lute understanding of its nature and profound 
significance. This three-movement work is 
highly unified by its thematic centrality. Each 
movement, the Allegro enfatico, the Adagio 
and the final Allegro minaccioso, manifests the 
forces of an ethereal orchestral environment 
inhabited by the solemn viola voice. The first 
movement is polyrhythmic and harmonic in a 
contrapuntal style. The second movement pres- 
ents the glowing viola song against ethereal, 
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transparent chords. The 
third movement opens 
more of a dialog between 
the viola and the orches- 
tra; this confrontational 
movement ends with the 
two forces joining in a 
unison quotation from 
George Rochberg's Second 
Symphony, followed by a 
sorrowful coda. Rochberg 
was Rudin's teacher and 
mentor, and the work is 
written in his memory. 
Written a hundred years 
after Mahler's Song of the 
Earth, this score seems 
to emerge from the fi- 
nal, ethereal closing section of Mahler's sixth 
movement to continue humanity's existential 
struggles in our contemporary world. 

In the Suite from The Red Violin (2007) by 
John Corigliano, for solo violin, timpani, per- 
cussion, harp and strings, violin virtuoso Eliza- 
beth Pitcairn 
performed 
on the 
historic 
"Red Men- 
delssohn" 
Stradivarius. 
This — work 
manifests 
neo-roman- 
tic harmo- 
nies in a 
rondo struc- 
ture whose 
principal 
folkloris- 
tic theme 
repeats 
between 
sequences of classical and romantic music 
episodes. Corigliano unifies this montage of 
musical styles by developing the progressive 
virtuosity of the violin with the recurring prin- 
cipal theme and its accompanying modern 
harmonic environment. 


BLC 92009: 


John Corigliano 


from 


Oh, Virgil! A Theatrical Portrait by Wallace 
Norman in collaboration with Larry Alan Smith 
was presented six times at Judson Church to 
small audiences in May. Modest in size though 
the concept was, it came across to us as a neat 
little package of words and music that perfect- 
ly honored the idea of the “portrait,” just as 


VT used the pretense to honor various subjects 
musically. Mr. Norman, who has been a creative 
Off-Broadway cabaret singer and programmer, 
understands the traditional idea of wrapping 
songs around some sort of story line. The play 
itself spans many of Thomson's years while 
roughly centering on his relationship with 
Gertrude Stein during the making of their two 
noted collaborations, particularly The Mother 
of Us All, which Overture begins the proceed- 
ings. In between that and the final “Where 
is Where,” also from the opera, we hear nine 
of Thomson's compositions that help set the 
mood at vari- 
ous points in 
the action. 
For example, 
when VT is 
daydreaming, 
the logical 
songselection 
is "The Land 
of Dreams," 
based on a 
moving poem 
by William 
Blake, one of 
three texts by 
him. The song 
"English Usage," made up of hilarious words 
by Marianne Moore, rather snippy in tone, 
reflects VT’s typically high-handed manner 
during moments of chaos and discord. These 
zig-zagging mood changes were negotiated ef- 
fectively by actor Victor Truro, who had VT's 
pattern of speech—now eloquent, now snarl- 
ing, now musing—down to a T. (We heard VT 
speak often on radio and TV.) Soprano Watson 
Heintz sang "English Usage" and two other 
arias winningly and had a few spoken Stein 
lines as well. Baritone Troy Valjean Rucker per- 
formed all of the Blake songs as expressively 
as possible—VT was never one for lingering 
over stark dramatic moments; he liked to keep 
things light and his "Tiger, Tiger" does not 
dwell on things like "fearful symmetry." Victo- 
ria Devaney and Dan Via took on several roles 
between them, the latter playing Thomson 
in an early time when he was shouting at a 
slow, sedentary secretary, later as an unidenti- 
fied visitor to VT, implanted, one supposes, as 
a foil for Thomson's better lines. Conductor/ 
pianist Michael Conley, Judson's musical direc- 
tor, as well as the force behind many musical 
enterprises, performed the overture and two of 
VT's musical portraits and had all of the mu- 
sic well in hand. Despite the notoriously dead 
acoustics at Judson, the production, directed 
by Nicola Sheara, was thoroughly professional, 
with especially nice lighting by Jacob Platt. 
Oh Virgil was supported by the Virgil Thomson 
Foundation 
M 
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Center Stage 


The Cambodian Aesthetics 
of a "Spiral Composer" — 
an Introduction to the Music 
of Chinary Ung 
by Edward Green 92009 


As I mentioned in 
my inaugural column 
(appearing on NMCs 
website), the purpose 
of these essays is to 
bring attention to 
composers who have 
created works of ex- 
traordinary merit, yet 
who have largely been 
placed on the periph- 
ery of the "New Music 
World." The first col- 
umn dealt with Robert 
Simpson of England; this, with a composer 
who contrasts with him in almost every regard: 
Chinary Ung. 

Born in Cambodia in 1942, Ung came to 
the United States in 1964 to study clarinet at 
Manhattan School of Music. Ten years later, he 
received a doctorate in musical composition 
from Columbia University, where his principal 
teacher was Chou Wen-chung. In this initial 
stage of his career, Ung's music was largely 
Western and abstractly modernist in orienta- 
tion. But then a more unique style arose— 
a more personal and a more profound style. It 
emerged out of an intense engagement by Ung 
with the reality of the Cambodian Holocaust. 
As Ung has said, his purpose changed; it was 
now to "employ music as an agent of spiritual 
healing." 

The Vietnam War had created terrific 
political instability in Cambodia, which led to 
the brutal rule from 1975-1979 of the Khmer 
Rouge. Nearly two million people died—over 
a fifth of the population—including many of 
Ung's own friends and relatives. Stunned by all 
this, and hoping to find a way to respond with 
beauty, kindness, and usefulness, Ung stud- 
ied, as he never had before, the culture of his 
native land: an artistic and spiritual culture 
millennia in the making, but nearly destroyed 
by the actions of Pol Pot and his followers. 

In the years between 1974 and 1984, 
focused on these studies and on humanitarian 
efforts towards Cambodia, Ung completed only 
a single piece of music. But a striking change 
had occurred. In Khse Buon, a 17 minute, one- 
movement work from 1980 for solo viola (the 
title means "four strings”)—we hear Ung's new 
and deeply compassionate voice. 

On a technical level, one cannot say if this 
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is avant-garde music, or music which is en- 
duringly traditional. It is at once Cambodian 
in its primal vocabulary, and yet syncretic, 
making use not only of the resources of 20th- 
century modernism but also of the tonal and 
temporal concepts of Indian, Japanese, and 
Indonesian music—doing so, moreover, in a 
manner that is deeply integrated. The charge 
of trendy eclecticism, so justly made regard- 
ing many other contemporary composers, is 
absurd in relation to Ung. The elements just 
mentioned are as organically merged in his 
scores, as French, German, Italian, medieval, 
baroque, and incipiently rococo elements were 
in those of Bach. 

Moreover, Khse Buon has a design that rec- 
onciles two basic notions of time. It plainly 
evolves forward, and yet just as plainly floats 
free of the imperative of temporal dynamism. 
This remarkable feeling for time is equally 
present in his 1985 Child Song, scored for 
alto flute, viola, and harp—the work which 
marked the true end of his “compositional 
dry spell." Since then, Ung has been an enor- 
mously (and continuously) productive artist. 
Khse Buon and Child Song, incidentally, are 
both on a recently released CD from Bridge 
Records, along with a rare work of Ung's for 
solo piano, Seven Mirrors, composed in 1997. 


Eli Siegel: "Reality 
has been seen 
rightly, and we 

have come into our 

perceptive own." 


Ung's music is almost entirely tonal, but 
it is a tonality with hardly a trace of func- 
tional harmony in it. Rather, its strong sense 
of center (or "centers," since he often designs 
his works with a modulatory plan) arises as a 
direct outcome of the long-limbed, slowly 
evolving modal melodies he uses—melodies 
which are invariably highly inflected, and 
which usually are presented in a heterophonic 
manner. As far as I can tell, Ung rarely gives 
a musical phrase without some presence of 
pitch bending and/or other forms of exquisite, 
and often dramatic, ornamentation. Just as 
frequently, there is a series of meaningful tim- 
bral transformations, often on a single pitch. 

By considering the various technical 
matters I've just described, we get to where 
Ung, unique, and very specifically Cambodian 
as a composer, is simultaneously a "universal" 
artist, working in the mainstream of what is 
most enduring in human aesthetics. And that 
mainstream is philosophic. Wrote the great 
American poet and scholar Eli Siegel in 1962: 

"Reality is that which is and changes...Things 

are and change, then, in art. They do so be- 


cause reality is that which is all the time and 

becomes different all the time. This essential 

of reality, as shown by art, is that which is 
the Aesthetic Center, the essential thing in 

art. It is that which delights us when, in a 

detail or in a large whole, we see it. Reality 

has been seen rightly, and we have come 
into our perceptive own." 

Ung illustrates the meaning of these words 
in all his finest music, but perhaps nowhere 
more clearly than in the series of composi- 
tions he began in 1987 under the general title 
"Spiral." The principle of the spiral is, itself, 
a reconciliation of opposites: the oneness of 
linear and circular motion. To trace all the 
ways this principle is present in Ung's music 
is beyond the scope of this short essay, but 
let me mention one instance: in Spiral VI, a 
1992 quartet scored for violin, cello, clarinet, 
and piano, the tonal center travels, over ap- 
proximately ten minutes, in a rising series of 
perfect fifths from Cit to its antipode: G. But 
there is one—and only one—interruption to 
the pure symmetry of the plan; between the 
center of F and C, Ung returns to his initial key: 
C4. We sense the music both "coming ‘round,” 
and also “moving beyond." We sense the 
Aesthetic Center. This work, along with his 
Grand Alap (1996) for cello and percussion, 
and his 1991 Grand Spiral ("Desert Flowers 
Bloom”) for orchestra, can be found on a 2005 
CD from New World Records. Seven Mirrors, 
incidentally, is there, as well. 

In a sense, Ung's technical concern with spi- 
ral musical structures can be traced, through 
his teacher Chou Wen-chung, back to Edgard 
Varése (Dr. Chou's teacher)—who spoke often 
of the spiral nature of music. Yet the spiritual 
impulsion behind Ung's music is clearly Cam- 
bodian, deriving from the syncretism of Bud- 
dhism and Shamanism found in the village mu- 
sic (and religion) of his youth. Nothing is more 
characteristic of that spiritual culture than 
the sense of honoring the "openness" of re- 
ality simultaneously with its sense of "steady 
state." That is, of something never completed, 
yet always stable; the world as changing and 
unchanging. 

Perhaps Chinary Ung's masterpiece is Spiral 
X, for amplified string quartet. It is given a 
phenomenal performance by the Del Sol Quar- 
tet on their 2008 CD Ring of Fire, subtitled 
“Music of the Pacific Rim.” (The CD includes 
works by Zhou Long of China, John Adams of 
the U.S., Jack Body of New Zealand, and Hyo- 
shin Na of Korea—among others.) Given by 
Ung the subtitle “in memoriam," his quartet 
is a harrowing but ultimately consoling work; 
a quasi-shamanistic exorcism of the evil em- 
bodied in the Cambodian Holocaust. In it, Ung 
seems to hearken back to the traditional Cam- 
bodian arakk ceremony, in which a medium 
enters a trance state (with musical accompa- 
niment) for the purpose of identifying the root 
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cause of an illness. In these ceremonies, music 
is literally seen as a "healing art," and that, 
apparently, is how Ung thinks about music, as 
well. All of his remarkable, sophisticated musi- 
cal gifts are applied for this end; and his re- 
cently premiered Spiral XII, scored for singers, 
instrumentalists, and dancers, shares this pur- 
pose. It is subtitled "Space between Heaven 
and Earth," and it, too, is a portrait of those 
terrifying events from the mid 1970s, whose 
scars the Cambodian people still deeply feel. 
It, too, aims at emotional transfiguration. 

Having mentioned singers, it is crucial, 
in understanding Ung's musical personality, 
to realize that perhaps more than any other 
composer, past or present, he insists that his 
instrumentalists — while playing—also sing, 
whistle, chant, and otherwise use themselves 
vocally. This, for example, is one of the striking 
features in Spiral X. There are words in several 
languages, and also ecstatic vocables. While 
only four musicians are involved, for many pas- 
sages, there are eight entirely separate musical 
lines. Chinary Ung might as well have called 
the piece an Octet for Four! And this surprising 
junction of the instrumental and the vocal can 
be found in literally dozens of his works. Here 
again, he is quintessentially Cambodian—for 
every serious scholarly study of that nation’s 
music points to the prominence, in its tradi- 
tion, of vocality. (See, for example, the various 
essays of Sam-Ang Sam.) 

Chinary Ung is blazing a new path. What 
makes it worth hearing is that it is a beautiful, 
courageous, honest path—surprising not only 
for the vivid, vibrant, haunting sounds we en- 
counter on the way, but also for the conscious 
kindness which made for them. 

[Dr. Edward Green, who teaches at Manhat- 
tan School of Music, NYU, and the Aesthetic 
Realism Foundation, is an active composer, 
whose concerti for trumpet, piano, and alto 
saxophone were all recently released on CD— 
each on a different label. Among his scholarly 
publications are studies of Partch and Elling- 
ton, and a book co-edited with Lei Liang on re- 
cent Chinese music was recently published—in 
Chinese—by Shanghai Conservatory Press. ] 
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Beyond the Big Apple 


The Philadelphia Story 
by Peter Burwasser 92009 


The bulk of the new music scene in Phila- 
delphia derives from predictable sources. The 
three most significant music schools in the 
city, the Curtis Institute of Music, and the 
musical faculties at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Temple University, provide superb 
and ample compositional talent. There is also 
a wealth of new works coming from suburban 
campuses including Swarthmore, Haverford, 
Bryn Mawr and Princeton. 

Performers, too, come from traditional bas- 
tions. One of our finest ensembles, Network 
for Music, draws its forces almost exclusively 
from the ranks of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which is rife with musicians eager to play new 
repertoire. Network usually programs music for 
mixed ensembles, but departed from that pat- 
tern for the concert that opened this season. 
"Flying Solo" was an afternoon of often overt- 
ly virtuosic performances by a string of great 
players. Violinist Hirono Oka began with a pair 
of characteristically soaring, if meandering, 
unaccompanied works by Augusta Read Thom- 
as, Pulsar and Incantation. Other highlights 
in the nine-part program included a jazzy and 
exuberant Halfway There, with Adam Unsworth 
playing his own composition and producing 
eerie sounds not often heard from a French 
horn, and a lovely performance of Persichetti's 
Parable XV, by English horn player Elizabeth 
Masoudnia. 

There is also a fervent, if struggling, anti- 
establishment milieu in cheese-steakville, 
best exemplified by Reláche, an eight member 
group now a quarter of a century old. Reláche's 
early days shared much in common with the 
New York downtown crowd, and folks such as 
Evan Ziporyn, Elliot Sharp, Michael Gordon and 
others were regular guests. New York accordi- 
onist Guy Klucevsek was a founding member. 

These days, they are more inclined to cull 
material from the ivory towers, which they 
now deem more inclusive. A concert in the fall, 
for example, included a commissioned work by 
Temple faculty member Cynthia Folio. When 
the Spirit Catches You is a fascinating and 
moving depiction of the composer's daughter's 
struggle with epilepsy, depicted with rich tex- 
ture and vivid dynamic control. This partially 
improvisatory music is meant to be played 
with projected images of artwork created by 
epileptics, plus an actual EEG of a patient hav- 
ing a seizure. The effect is haunting, but Fo- 
lio's music is strong enough to succeed on its 
own. The concert also included two works of a 
more upbeat nature, the highly entertaining 
and appropriately named High Octane, by Dela- 


ware composer Mark Hagerty, and a pleasingly 
jaunty dance work by Guy Klucevsek, Suite 
from Mixed Company, both also commissioned 
by Relache. 

All of those performances featured the en- 
semble’s customary verve and vibrant tonal- 
ity, but an event earlier this year really tested 
Relache’s chops. Playing without a conductor 
(as usual), they performed a score by Joby 
Talbot (who also composed the score to the 
recent film Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy) 
to accompany a screening of Alfred Hitch- 
cocks 1927 silent film The Lodger. For ninety 
minutes, the band underlined the early thriller 
with astonishing precision. Next season's pre- 
sentation of Buster Keaton's The General should 
be another high wire act, perhaps worthy of a 
train trip down south for the NYC crowd. 


[The following is my response to an article 
from the London Financial Times on classical 
music audiences] 

I recently attended a concert of four new 
works inspired by the history of Philadelphia's 
Eastern State Penitentiary, an historic 18^ 
century prison. The event took place within 
the prison walls. The composers were Phillip 
Maneval, Richard Brodhead, Richard Belcas- 
tro and David Langanella, all established and 
respected figures. The music styles ranged 
from post serial (Maneval) to quasi-Broadway 
(Belcastro). Each composer spoke about their 
work and how the prison affected them. The 
event was nearly sold out. 

None of the works, I think, were revela- 
tions. But it was, on the whole, a very suc- 
cessful evening of new music, featuring a high 
level of artistry devoid of popular condescen- 
sion. My party had two teenage girls along, 
and both were completely engrossed (frankly, 
to my amazement), a high compliment indeed. 
This was an unusual event, in some ways, but 
I was impressed that a new music concert at- 
tracted a solid audience and that the music 
was genuinely well received. Kudos to the 
excellent free lance band, conducted by com- 
poser Jeremy Gill. 

In fact, I have noticed an up-tick in inter- 
est in general for new music events here in 
Philly. In March, the premiere of Andrea Clear- 
field's Tibetan inspired Lung Ta (commissioned 
by Network for New Music) actually sold out, 
a rare event indeed in this field. There have 
always been terrific concerts here, but while in 
the past I have been to events that (depress- 
ingly) have had only a handful in the audi- 
ence, lately there has been solid and enthusi- 
astic support. I'm not exactly sure why this is 
so, but it makes me very happy. M 
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Musical Thoughts 
on the Lincoln Bicentennial 


“There’s a brand-new wind a-blowin’ down 
that Lincoln road.” So wrote Langston Hughes, 
words set to music by Elie Siegmeister (1909- 
1991) and published as the 181st and last 
song in his collection, A Treasury of Amencan 
Song. And so sang The Metropolitan Philhar- 
monic Chorus recently in Great Neck, Hunting- 
ton, and Manhattan, at three of the 36 Elie 
Siegmeister Centennial concerts scheduled 


Paul Hindemith 


this year. As we welcome that “new wind” 
in Washington today, and commemorate the 
bicentennial of Abraham Lincoln’s birth this 
year, a look back at the music inspired by our 
16th president would seem to be in order. This 
essay (first posted Feb. 12, 2009) is offered as 
a contribution that will certainly not be com- 
prehensive or complete, but may, I hope, stir 
others’ memories and imaginations. 

Paul Hindemith’s 1946 Requiem for Those We 
Love after Walt Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloomed,” which I vividly re- 
member hearing Hindemith himself conduct at 
Philharmonic Hall in 1963, may be the most 
beautiful and lasting tribute. One should also 
mention Roger Sessions’s 1971 setting of the 
same text; and that shorter Lincoln poem by 
Whitman, “O Captain, My Captain!” and its 
settings by Walter Damrosch, Arthur Farwell, 
Kurt Weill, Lee Hoiby, and at least five oth- 
er composers. The Hoiby and the Weill were 
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among those “Art Songs Inspired by Lincoln 
and His Time,” presented at the Lincoln Center 
Library Feb. 28, 2009. Others include “Lincoln 
Letters” by Christopher Berg, “A Letter from 
Annie Davis to Abraham Lincoln” by Jake Heg- 
gie, and Celius Doughterty's “Lincoln the Great 
Commoner." 

But Aaron Copland's Lincoln Portrait of 1942 
for narrator and orchestra is probably the most 
famous work of musical Lincolniana. It has 
been performed by William Adams, Fred Child, 
Van Cliburn, Walter Cronkite, Will Geer, Al Gore, 
Gore Vidal, Walter Mondale, Carl Sandburg, Mar- 
ian Anderson, Henry Fonda, Tom Hanks, Mel- 
vyn Douglas, Claude Rains, Raymond Massey, 
David Dinkins, Eleanor Roosevelt, Gregory 
Peck, Vincent Price, Adlai Stevenson, Marga- 
ret Thatcher, James Taylor, Samuel L. Jackson, 
Charlton Heston, Edward Kennedy, Norman 
Schwarzkopf, James Earl Jones, Lauren Bacall, 
Edward G. Robinson, Eartha Kitt, Katharine 
Hepburn, William Warfield, Zero Mostel, André 
Watts, Coretta Scott King, and Copland himself, 
among many, many others, including, perhaps 
most importantly of all at the moment, Barack 
Obama with the Chicago Symphony, Sept. 11, 
2005. Its most famous historical moment may, 
however, have been its rejection by President 
Eisenhower for inclusion at his 1953 inaugura- 
tion. Reading Copland’s testimony of May 26, 
1953 before Joseph McCarthy's Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations (which 
questioned his patriotism) can provide context 
for that decision, which gave rise to consider- 
able protest. 

Copland’s teacher, Rubin Goldmark, com- 
posed a Requiem Suggested by Lincoln's Get- 
tysburg Address in 1916; Robert Russell Ben- 
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nett penned Lincoln: A Likeness in Symphony 
Form in 1929; and Daniel Gregory Mason called 
his Third Symphony A Lincoln Symphony, in 
1936. Also in 1936, Jacob Weinberg set the 
Gettysburg Address; and Copland student Earl 
Robinson set words by Alfred Hayes (lyricist 
of Robinson’s most famous song, “Joe Hill”) 
adapted from Lincoln, which many know by 
heart to this day: 

“This country, with its institutions, 

belongs to the people who inhabit it. 

This country, with its Constitution, 

belongs to those who live in it. 

Whenever they shall grow weary of the 

existing government, they can exercise 

their constitutional right of amending it, 

or their revolutionary right to dismember 

or overthrow it.” 

Sung in summer camps, by the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade in Spain, and by a black male 
quartet in the Shubert Brothers’ Broadway 1938 
revue Hellzapoppin’, the song represented, as 
Earl himself wrote in 1963, a “need not only 
to look to the future but to seek back in the 
past, through our own history, for helps to face 
and understand the stormy present. The word 
‘revolutionary’ was not a fearsome word-not to 
the majority.” Robinson would draw further in- 
spiration from Lincoln in his 1942 cantata on 
a text by Millard Lampell, The Lonesome Train, 
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revived Feb. 12, 2009 in a Riverside Church 
performance conducted by Maurice Peress. 

Vachel Lindsay's 1914 poem "Abraham Lin- 
coln Walks at Midnight" inspired choral set- 
tings by Elie Siegmeister (1937) (revived by: 
the Providence (RI) Singers Mar. 28 & 29, 
2009); Robert Palmer (1948); and Roy Har- 
ris (1954). Harris had been Palmer's teacher, 
along with Copland. Their joint interest in this 
text was what initially brought Siegmeister and 
Palmer together, in a friendship resulting in at 
least three students being sent by the one (at 
Hofstra) to the other (at Cornell) for further 
study: Jack Gallagher, Leonard Lehrman, and 
Daniel Dorff. 

Other symphonic works inspired by Lin- 
coln included Morton Gould's Lincoln Legend 
(1942); Herbert Elwell’s Lincoln: Requiem 
aeternam (1946); Ulysses Kay's A Lincoln Letter 
(1953); Harris's Tenth Symphony, Abraham Lin- 
coln (1965); Ferde Grofé's Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address (1954); Vincent Persichetti's A Lincoln 
Address (1973), which engendered almost as 
much controversy when it was rejected by 
Nixon for his second inauguration as the 
Copland had when it was rejected by Eisen- 
hower for his first; and Stephen Paulus's 2004 
settings of words by Carl Sandburg, The Long 
Shadow of Lincoln. 


“With malice 
toward none, with 
charity for all..." 


In the realm of theatre and satire, one should 
mention Yip Harburg's 1939 Wizard of Oz verse: 
"With the thoughts I'd be thinkin'/I could be 
another Lincoln/If I only had a brain!"; Salva- 
tore Martirano's L’sGA of 1968; the "Abey Baby” 
number in the 1966 musical Hair, now back 
on Broadway; and the 1961 Victor Ziskin musi- 
cal Young Abe Lincoln starring baritone Darrell 
Sandeen, who passed away last January. The 
Anne Rutledge-Abe Lincoln duet "Someone You 
Know," one of this writer's favorite love duets, 
was revived in a Florida concert Feb. 28. 

Lincoln's (possibly apocryphal) first love, 
Anne Rutledge, who died in 1835; Nancy 
Hanks, Lincoln's mother, who died in 1818; 
and Lincoln himself were all inspirations for 
songs by Elie Siegmeister as part of his 1940s 
American Legends series, written for the Amer- 
ican Ballad Singers, and heard again Mar. 16th 
at 7pm, at a Lincoln Festival concert of the 
National Portrait Gallery in Washington DC. 
The first, with a text by Leo Israel, was pub- 
lished as a choral piece with soprano solo, 
and has been performed and recorded that 
way and as a solo piece by Helene Williams 
with (and without) the Metropolitan Philhar- 
monic Chorus on Original Cast and Capstone 
Records. "Nancy Hanks," on a text by Rosemary 
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Benét, was recorded by the American Ballad 
Singers (on 78s), Elizabeth Kirkpatrick (on an 
Orion LP), and Helene Williams (on CD) as a 
solo. The Great Neck Choral Society premiered 
the choral version Dec. 7, 2008. Other settings 
of that poem have been written by Katherine 
K. Davis, Herbert Rothgarber, Gail T. Kubik, Ed- 
win London, and Arnold Shaw. 

Siegmeisters song "Abraham Lincoln" 
began life also as a setting of a children's 
poem by the Benéts—Rosemary & Stephen 
Vincent, author of the epic poem John Brown's 
Body. The first version of the musical setting 
(recorded by Lars Woodul on Original Cast) cut 
a few lines, restored in the second version en- 
titled Lincoln in Springfield (premiered Mar. 4 
& 6, 2007 concert by New Music New York). 
The third version, with virtually the same mu- 
sic, was set to an entirely different text, The 
Lincoln Penny, by Alfred Kreymborg, quoted at 
length in a NY Times article by David Margol- 
ick around Lincoln's Birthday two years ago. It 
was David who suggested this essay, thinking 
folks might particularly like to know how I'd 
felt motivated to write my own 2004 choral 
setting of some of the most memorable words 
from Lincoln's "Second Inaugural”: 

"With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, let us strive to bind up the nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his 
orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves, and with all nations." 

After the 2004 election, I realized that we 
were about to experience a second Republi- 
can inaugural for the first time since 1984. My 
thoughts drifted back to the first time there 
had been a second Republican inaugural, and 
how different those president's words had 
been from those we had been hearing from 
the White House for four years. I therefore 
set them, not only as an homage to Lincoln, 
and what the presidency had been, but also 
in hopes of what the presidency could again 
become. Those hopes are of course very high 
again now. May they only be lived up to. 

[For the complete unabridged column, visit 
www.newmusicon.org] A 
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MAURICE JARRE, (Sept. 13, 1924 - March 
29, 2009). French composer and conductor. 
Although he wrote several concert works, he 
is best known for his film scores, particularly 
those directed by David Lean: Lawrence of 
Arabia (1962), Doctor Zhivago (1965), and 
A Passage to India (1984). All three of these 
scores won Academy Awards. Other notable 
scores of his include The Message (1976), Dead 
Poets Society (1989) and Ghost (1990). Jarre 
was awarded a star on the Hollywood Walk 
of Fame. His U.K. singles chart record reads 
thus: Three hits and 42 weeks on the chart, 
the biggest being “Somewhere My Love” by 
the Michael Sammes Singers with lyrics by Paul 
Francis Webster reaching #14 in 1966 with 38 
weeks on the chart. 


PEARL LANG (May 29, 1921 - February 
24, 2009), was a dancer with the Martha 
Graham Company and major exponent of 
her choreography. 

In a review of the Pearl Lang Dance Theater 
in October 2001, Anna Kisselgoff, writing in 
The New York Times, said, "There is no move- 
ment without emotional resonance in Pearl 
Lang's choreography." 

Ms. Lang took over Graham's own roles in 
such works as Fl Penitente, Appalachian Spring, 
Letter to the World and Clytemnestra, with 
music by Louis Horst, Aaron Copland, Hunter 
Johnson, and Halim El-Dabh. 

Ms. Lang also danced in theatrical produc- 
tions, including the musicals One Touch of 
Venus (1943), Carousel (1945), Finian's Rain- 
bow (1947) and Allegro (1947), as well as in 
a 1951 revival of Ibsen's Peer Gynt, starring 
John Garfield. 

But she repeatedly returned to modern 
dance and, especially, to the Graham organiza- 
tion, where she taught as recently as this past 
December. Janet Eilber, artistic director of the 
Martha Graham Company, called her "a part 
of the fabric of everything we've done over 
the years." She died in Manhattan of a heart 
attack, survived by her husband, actor Joseph 
Wiseman, two nieces and a nephew. (Jack 
Anderson, NY Times, excerpts). 


EZIO FLAGELLO (Jan. 28, 1931 - March 
28, 2009), Italian-American basso, died of a 
heart attack. His big bass voice was one of 
the most admired at the Met. While noted for 
his roles in Don Giovanni, The Barber of Seville, 
Lucia da Lammermoor, La Forza del Destino, Tu- 
randot and many more, he also created the role 
of Enobarbus in Samuel Barber's opera Antony 
and Cleopatra for the opening of the new Met- 
ropolitan Opera at Lincoln Center September 
16, 1966. (Wikipedia excerpted) ^ 
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The Soloist. A film directed 
by Joe Wright, screenplay by 
Susannah Grant. Starring Jamie 
Foxx, Morton Downey Jr., 
Catherine Keener. 
by BLC ©2009 


While this is not a film about contemporary 
music and, by that criterion, would ordinarily 
not pass muster for inclusion in this column, 
it is a film about a contemporary musician's 
collision with contemporary life, and so we 
believe that’s enough 
to make the subject 
of The Soloist grist for 
our mill. The gifted 
Nathaniel Anthony 
Ayers, who plays every 
string instrument as 
well as others, began to 
suffer from schizophre- 
nia while in Juilliard as 
its first African Ameri- 
can music student. 


He drifted into a life Nathaniel Anthony Ayers and cellist Yo Yo Ma 


of homelessness, liv- 

ing off the change he got playing Beethoven, 
who not only became his passion but his god. 
It was during this period that he met Steve 
Lopez, a writer for the Los Angeles Times. 
What came out of this—and not just in the 
film—was an intense drama about two totally 
incompatible characters, one torn between his 
need to produce good newspaper journalism 
and his conscience about whether he is truly 
helping another human being in the process, 
the other totally lost regarding his place in so- 
ciety with its rigid demands, except for those 
glorious moments when he is playing Ludwig's 
music. 

The film's success depends on whether you 
believe Lopez has achieved anything truly self- 
less by becoming part of Ayers’ life. In the end 
he has, but along the way Lopez has learned 
that you can't foist the rules of society upon 
a man with so volatile a frame of mind. We 
now know that Ayers actually achieved some- 
thing: he became the force behind his own 
foundation dedicated to helping schizophren- 
ics with artistic talent. The Nathaniel Anthony 
Ayers Foundation (NAAF), partnered with the 
Atlanta Symphony, just ran an educational 
campaign supported by 44 U.S. orchestras. 
This was certainly a great triumph for Ayers, 
who does not play his cello to adoring crowds, 
like his one-time classmate, Yo Yo Ma. 

And in that regard this movie is refreshingly 
honest. It doesn't end like a lot of those sappy 
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Hollywood music flicks of yesteryear with a 
standing ovation for the hero and Elizabeth 
Taylor throwing kisses toward him. This film 
ends with Esa Pekka Salonen leading the L.A. 
Phil in Beethoven's Eroica Symphony with Ay- 
ers in the audience looking as if he has been 
transported into Seventh Heaven. Okay, maybe 
that final handshake between Ayers and Lopez 
comes as dramatic cliche, but a visual image 
is still superior to the bare words, "Now we 
are friends." 

The fact that Ayers has been deprived of 
becoming a working musician, the kind we 
speak of on these pages of NMC, is implied in 
the very title The Soloist. Director Joe Wright 
and scripter Susanna Grant do not mince this 
idea in their treatment. Ayers has not been 
able to function in an orchestral setting, as 
illustrated in one scene. 
In another when Lo- 
pez provides him with 
a professional cellist as 
a coach, the teacher is 
anxious to give Ayers 
the opportunity to solo 
before a paid audience. 
Lopez warns against it 
and, sure enough, Ayers 
freezes at first on stage, 
then explodes scream- 
ing, "I know who my 
god is!," while threaten- 
ing the teacher with the steel-pointed leg of a 
chair he has smashed. The implication is that 
he has refused to play the opening Bach, which 
the teacher has asked him to learn. "If there 
were no Bach, there would be no Beethoven," 
he had stressed. 

Perhaps drama 
ruled over truth 
here. There is also 
some carelessness 
in the shots of Foxx 
performing on the 
cello. We see his 
left hand sitting on 
the upper strings 
without any  at- 
tempt at vibrating 
the strings, while we 
hear a beautifully 
expressive vibrato 
on the soundtrack. 
Maybe it was simply 1 
professional over- 


sight, hopefully not Jamie Foxx (as Nathaniel Anthony Ayers), and Robert Downey Jr. (as Steve Lopez) 


the a sort of arrogance suggesting, "This film 
is for non-musicians, and don't you forget it!" 
It appears to us that with all of the credits 
for music and music track that someone would 
have taken the time to coach Jamie Foxx on 
what the left hand does on a string instru- 
ment. After all, Foxx is no minor talent; he 
did a splendid job portraying Ray Charles in 


Ray, actually coached on the piano by Charles 
himself, and certainly made to look the part 
convincingly. 

The film is also embellished by the usual 
array of extended cinematic techniques of 
the day—mattes, flashbacks, flash-forwards, 
quick, often violent intercuts, superimposed 
voices (in the head of Ayers), much of it in- 
audible to the aurally challenged (which was 
not doubt intentional). On the other hand, the 
film is balanced by watcher-friendly Fantasia- 
like abstract imagery, presumably intimating 
what Ayers is seeing as he plays the music 
of Beethoven. 

We love those sort of images—especially 
when they work for us. In this case we were 
reminded of another movie about a schizo- 
phrenic musician, to wit, the 1996 Shine, a 
film replete with physical images paralleling 
the pianist’s internal motor as he plays. But 
that’s as far as such a reminiscence goes; 
Shine featured David Helfgott’s tyrannical 
father (highly disputed to this day), while 
Ayers’ father is only briefly mentioned. In 
fact the scenes of Peter Helfgott abusing 
his son offers more likely comparison with 
The Immortal Beloved, in which Beethoven's 
father is seen badly beating Ludwig and, 
according to the film, causing his deafness. 
It is also interesting to note that the latter 
has been compared with Amadeus because of 
the alleged elements of madness that appear 
among musical geniuses. Well, we challenge 
that notion. 

All this does is make one wary of any film 
about a real life musician. The Soloist is full 
of traps, as well as subplots (like the demise 
of the newspaper business), but we believe 


this producing team, along with the fine 
actors, have done well. If nothing else, The 
Soloist raises questions about the role of music 
in our society. But even more effectively, it 
Says something important about human rela- 
tionships. 

We recommend it, but with a note 


of caution. M 
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Tapping into a Poetic Resource 
by Nancy Garniez 92009 
"Painted Shadows of Childhood." Music 
of Donald BETTS, composer/pianist, with 
Richard Stoltzman and the Kairos String 

Quartet. MMC 2163, 92007 

Few musical experiences are as satisfying 
as feeling involved in the composer's world, 
carried by sound imagery into a place of mu- 
tual discovery and celebration. Such was my 
experience in listening to the two major works 
on the CD entitled "Painted Shadows of Child- 
hood" by distinguished composer/pianist Don- 
ald Betts—my first hearing of his work. 

I have long been fascinated by the vividness 
of childhood experience, not a sentimentalized 
version of childhood, but the real thing—in a 
sense, the surreal thing. We know from many 
autobiographical accounts that the intensity 
of childhood perceptions, dreams, insights, 
needs, even terrors, remains vivid to compos- 
ers and performers as a poetic resource to 
be explored throughout life. Few instrumen- 
tal combinations lend themselves as well to 
exploration as clarinet and piano. Each has a 
distinct character yet they share access to a 
wide range of pitch and coloration. The title 
work is a valuable addition to the duo rep- 
ertoire, addressing fully both the agreements 
and the tensions between the two instruments. 
The ensemble playing of Mr. Betts with clari- 
netist Richard Stolzman in this recording is 
exemplary. One senses a complete meeting of 
the minds of two confident musicians respond- 
ing without inhibition to wonderful material 
beautifully worked out. Every note is made 
to matter. The listener is engaged as are the 
players, not distracted by technique, either of 
composition or of performance. 

The title invites active imaginative listen- 
ing. I enjoy responding to pieces with pro- 
grammatic titles without consulting program 
notes, on the assumption that the titles are 
descriptive of what transpires in the music, 
not the other way around. Not surprisingly, 
my reactions agreed in large part with the 
composer's intentions as described in his liner 
notes, so successfully has he realized them. 
Extreme registers illuminate states of being 
— dream and waking; sympathetic vibrations 
merge memory with the here and now; lyrical 
lines evoke a pure, subjective child universe; 
rambunctious cluster chords and impulsive 
rhythms invite playful adventure. I found es- 
pecially powerful the use of counterpoint to 
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engage me, the listener, as participant in a di- 
alogue of longing. Yet none of it is simplistic: 
danger looms; mystery is never far off. Constel- 
lations: A Piano Fantasy has the effect I most 
relish in piano composition: Betts invents the 
instrument as he plays and composes for it. 
Techniques that are usually employed for the 
sake of novelty are here nuanced, shaped, 
made expressive with dazzling finesse. Strum- 
ming, plucking, damping and striking strings, 
extraordinary pedaling—Betts does them all 
to let fly the piano's truly cosmic potential, 
while at the same time drawing attention to 
the minutest vibration. This work spoke par- 
ticularly vividly to me, as I like to compare the 
piano's sound to constellations. References to 
well-known songs, common pianistic devices 
and quotations from piano classics most ap- 
propriately infuse Betts' sound images of the 
heavens not only with humor, but also with 
the element of time on a deeply intimate yet 
massive scale. 

I was less compelled by 
the works for viola solo, 
performed by Tim Betts 
and, together with violinist 
Heather Netz, for violin/ 
viola duo. I found these 
pieces more abstract, not 
because of their composi- 
tional technique or titles 
(Three Musical Aphorisms; 
Three Brief Conversations) 
but because of a quality of 
instrumental detachment 
all the more noticeable in 
contrast to the highly vo- 
cal quality of the clarinet/ 
piano work. I enjoyed feel- 
ing instrumentally ground- 
ed in Conversation 43, in 
which viola pizzicati offset 
the tonal meanderings of 
the intervening sections. 
These players, together 
with Carrie Rehkopf, vio- 
lin, and John Michel, 
cello, form the Kairos Quartet, who perform 
Snap Shots: Three Views of a Forgotten Place. 1 
would have preferred more audible interaction 
between the individual lines, especially the 
inner voices, rather than reliance on intense 
dynamics that seemed to be generated less by 
musical necessity than by instructions in the 
score. It is possible that my reactions reflect 
technicalities in the recording process, such 


Edvard Grieg 


as microphone placement or studio acoustics. 
I suspect that a live performance would leave 
a different impression. 

All that said, I am keenly aware of the need 
for engaging chamber works for strings, and 
I would without hesitation direct players to 
these pieces. Their brevity further recommends 
their inclusion in concert programming. 

The recording has a good resonant sound 
with a close-up feel, especially in the works 
with piano. It is well produced, leading the 
listener to trust that this music is meant to 
speak for itself. (One minor flaw: the font on 
the back cover of the notes is too small.) Most 
important, the overall effect of this CD is that 
it inspires great admiration and a desire to 
seek out more compositions and recordings by 
Donald Betts, and to get to know these works 
more closely. I am delighted to add Betts to 
my list of important American voices. 


45 Minutes to Live 

by Gary A. Edwards ©2009 
Justin DELLO JOIO: Blue Mountain: A 
Chamber Opera in one act. With Nj l Spar- 
bo (Grieg); Marianne Anderson (Nina); 
Torbin Grue (Dr. Rossing); Nils Harold 
Sodal (Percy Grainger). Norwegian Wind 
Ensemble/Kenneth Jean. Bridge Records 
9273, 92006. 45:30. 

This one-act opera 
by Dr. Justin Dello Joio 
is based on a play by 
Andrew Boyle. It is 
about the death in 
1907 of Edvard Grieg, 
the eminent Norwegian 
composer. The opera 
premiered October 8", 
2007 at the Kanon- 
halen in Oslo, Norway. 

The CD is divided 
into 10 tracks. Let's 
look at the first three 
tracks. Track 1: The 
The opera opens with 
a three-minute. in- 
strumental introduc- 
tion, consisting of 
dissonant woodwinds, 
percussion, strings, 
brass etc., instruments 
all rapidly alternating 
and changing harmo- 
nies, punctuated by 
staccato repeated sixteenth notes. The music 
is dreamy at times, jarring other times. It is 
then interrupted by cascading waterfalls char- 
acterized by trumpets, resolving into low rum- 
bling brasses. It changes tempos and moods at 
a dizzying pace. 

Track 2: “Silence 1” begins as a dreamy sur- 
real solo by Grieg focused on his impending 
doom and fear of silence. (In fact, the mood of 
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the entire opera is very dark, seldom lightened 
up with any hints of joy.) 

Track 3: "Silence 2" introduces new char- 
acters, Doctor Rossing who is trying to treat 
Grieg's emphysema and his wife, doting Nina. 
Nina handles the practical matters associated 
with dying. The gloomy voice of Grieg sings 
over a throbbing piano left hand of the loss 
of their only child. Grieg fears that his mu- 
sic will be lost to posterity after his death. As 
a composer, I can relate to that thought. We 
all want our musical legacy to live long after 
we're gone. 

Of course, one cannot just review an opera 
based on the music alone. Opera's attraction 
lies not just in the music, but also in the drama 
and the art of a stage performance. Based on 
the music, we can ascertain that this work is 
very technically challenging and demanding. 
The singing is an added attraction. The mu- 
sic would be a delight to contemporary music 
buffs, if the melodies were played on instru- 
ments alone. Most of the musical action is in 
the wild accompaniment of the instruments. 
The vocal melodies are longer, more sustained 
notes consisting of strange intervals. Time 
passed quickly in reviewing this, no doubt an 
indication that I found the CD interesting. 

But I also found the strong accents of some 
of the Norwegian vocal soloists distracting. 
This opera could have been more authentic if 
sung in Norwegian. In the trios, there is a nice 
blend of three voices, sung contrapuntally or 
sequentially. Most traditional harmonies are 
absent. Marianne Anderson and Nj Ll Sparbo 
sing especially strong performances. Tenor Nils 
Harold Sodal also shows his vocal skills to nice 
effect. 

There are a few times when snippets of 
Grieg's music are incorporated into the score, 
mostly through counterpoint. Only about two 
instances are immediately recognizable to me. 
These are the most memorable melodies in 
the opera. 

The original orchestral ensemble did not 
contain strings. Instruments added to the 
ensemble include harp, piano, celesta, solo 
violin and solo bass. This creates an interest- 
ing focus on woodwinds, brass and percussion 
instruments. The orchestral timbres and moods 
are beautifully scored. 

The outcome of this opera is never in doubt. 
Everyone knows Grieg died. It happened in 
1907. As in the old opera cliché, it takes 45 
minutes for the hero to die. 

Is this a novelty piece, or will it live on 
long into the future as Grieg's music has? Time 
will tell. 

In summary, if you like dissonance and 
arrhythmia you will find it in this short opera. 
If you are looking for flowing melodies that 
will remain in your mind long after the perfor- 
mance, you will be disappointed. The universal 
operatic themes of hope, love, death and trag- 
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edy are represented well, but particularly the 
tragic. The CD Blue Mountain is available at 
www.BridgeRecords.com. 


Flautists' Marathon 

by Nancy Garniez 92009 
Contemporary Works for Solo FLUTE by 
American Women Composers: Joyce Hope 
Suskind, Binnette Lipper, Jane Brockman, 
Cynthia Van Maanen, Laura Kaminsky, 
Melinda Wagner, Anne La Berge, Eliza- 
beth Vercoe, Faye-Ellen Silverman, Marti 
Epstein, Ruth Schonthal, Tania Bagrielle 
French, Libby Larsen, Nancy Galbraith. 
Featuring flutists Nina Assimakopoulos, 
Terri Sundberg, Nancy Stagnitta, Kather- 
ine Kemler, Bryan Guarnuccio. Capstone 
Records, CPS-8806. ©2007 

Points of Entry, Volume II of the Laurels 

Project, produced by Capstone Records, offers 
a selection of works for solo flute, all but one 
unaccompa- 


that evoked the poetry, while other works 
referred to broader sources of structure such 
as mood or drama. One is based on a dance 
piece and in another no relation is specified. 
Though it can be helpful to have a "script" to 
follow for insight into a piece of music, it is 
no guarantee that the composer or performer 
will effectively evoke the text in sound. Words 
often trigger responses that further detach the 
player from the sound itself. In order better to 
appreciate how composer and performance had 
made the correspondence, I listened without 
consulting the poetry in advance. Most of the 
works are, in that respect, successful, though 
I was in no way prepared for the penultimate 
track, Now I Pull Silver by Libby Larsen, which 
completely overwhelmed me. Exquisite reading 
of the text together with percussion and tape 
delay integrates whispers, breath and even a 
kalimba into the flute sound. Nina Assimako- 
poulos' brilliant performance makes every pos- 


nied, by Amer- 
ican women 
composers, 
most inspired 
by literary 
works. The 
pieces pretty 
well cover the 
terrain from 
neo-Baroque 
to experimen- 
tal/cum elec- 
tronics. The 
CD, featuring 
five splendid 
flutists play- 
ing works by 
fourteen com- 
posers, offers 
ample inspiration to flutists, flute teachers, 
and composers. 

As I am none of the above, the prospect of 
listening to an entire CD of works for solo flute 
at first seemed daunting. Yet, though single- 
line music for many years seemed foreign to 
me, I have come to relish getting into tone 
per se, savoring every hint of vibration. I most 
enjoyed the moments when the music was en- 
livened by breath, tonguing, or finger action, 
creating a dialogue between player and instru- 
ment that more than compensated for the soli- 
tary nature of the genre. Such details also lend 
an air of intimacy to the CD, as if the artist 
were confiding, “I will let you in on the secrets 
of the flute, lest you think it can play only 
beautiful lines.” For this the CD works well, 
thanks to skillful engineering that maximizes 
the dramatic effects of vibrato, multiphonics, 
overtones, resultant tones, and other modern 
techniques. 

The correspondence of the music to litera- 
ture was at times evident in sound imagery 


Nina Assimakopoulos 


Libby Larsen 


sible connection between meaning and sound 
imagery. As Libby Larsen is one of the stron- 
gest voices in American composition, it is not 
surprising that this work overpowers every- 
thing else on the CD. 

In two quite dissimilar works I was struck 
by the use of contrasting flute techniques to 
convey the dramatic structure. I very much en- 
joyed Marti Epstein’s exploration of tremolos, 
at times morphing them into rapid quiverings 
approaching nature sounds, at times augment- 
ing them into deeply personal melody. This 
drama, beautifully realized by Nancy Stagnitta, 
evokes a plausible Ophelia, who might be even 
more poignant if the piece were a bit shorter. 

In Revamper, an amusing jazzy work by 
Anne La Berge, Katherine Kemler manages to 
transform the flute into a heavy, stomping 
instrument, alternating with prancing in the 
high registers. I loved the percussive effects, 
the multiphonics, the overtones, the vocalized 
sounds, even the pauses. Yet here, too, I felt 
that the imagery loses power over the duration 
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of the piece. 

I was strongly 
drawn to two 
more serious 
works that use 
dialogue as their 
main dramatic 
structure. In Lau- 
ra Kaminsky's Un- 
til a Name, based 
on "Conversation" 
by Elizabeth Bish- 
op, the exchange Laura Kaminsky 
is between rapid 
passage work and evocative long tones. Fas- 
cinated by the awareness of the breath within 
the sustained tones, I became a participant in 
the drama rather than an onlooker. Terri Sund- 
berg's playing is especially expressive at the 
climactic moment of stillness when a series of 
repeated notes begins the work's dénouement 
into dissonant silence. 

Also compelling is the drama of Faye-Ellen 
Silverman's Taming the Furies, in which the 
dialogue becomes most dramatic in her de- 
velopment of embellishments. Attack sounds 
and trills give life to the edges of tones, so 
internalizing the drama that each exchange 
between Orpheus and the Furies becomes 
immediate, involuntary and profound. Bry- 
an Guarnuccio's inventively colored sound, 
especially in the high register, makes vivid the 
work's deeply reflective quality. 

As to the pieces involving sound imagery: In 
Four Glimpses of Night Binnette Lipper has the 
flute set a stage on which the several charac- 
ters described in the poem—four of night and 
one of day—are almost literally portrayed in 
Nina Assim- 
kapolous's 
playing. 
Jane Brock- 
man's Fire- 
flies I found 
engagingly 
witty and im- 
petuous, yet 
intimate. I 
enjoyed par- 
ticularly the 
virtuosictrills 
and tremolos 
beautifully 
integrated 
with flutter Melinda Wagner 
tonguing, 
transformed by Mr. Guarnuccio into "specks of 
living light / Twinkling in the dark." Cynthia 
Van Maanen's almost narrative Blue Jays sounds 
like a flutist's dream: engagingly tender, play- 
ful and lyrical in the capable hands of Nancy 
Stagnitta. Melinda Wagner's opening quarter 
tone alerts us that Insomnia will expose more 
irreverent aspects of the flute. One notes the 
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instrument's metallic sound and of every fea- 
ture of its technique—fingers, breath, and its 
extremely exposed lowest tone. Terri Sundberg 
displays great resourcefulness and fantastic 
control. Jo Music by Elizabeth Vercoe is an 
evocative dialogue between straight-forward 
flute tones and special effects, including mul- 
tiphonic slides. I especially enjoyed the third 
and fourth sections, in which Nancy Stagnitta's 
effervescent runs evoke the image of "all the 
flowers [breaking] into words." 

Tania Gabrielle French's Musings on the Way, 
reflecting her source, sounds at once modern 
and retro. Modern are the linear harmonies, 
especially fascinating when descending; retro 
are the contrapuntal sections reminiscent of 
Baroque motives. The work is subtly colored 
by Mr. Guarnuccio's warmly dramatic sound. 
Nancy Galbraith's Voices That Beautify the Earth 
is somewhere between the dra- 
matic and the image-rich. Based 
on a Native American text, the 
work engages in a play of high 
and low often using flute and 
voice simultaneously in different 
registers. Nancy Stagnitta man- 
ages this without forcing, allow- 
ing the sound to have its own 
way. The work is crafted so as to 
lead the ear at times to almost 
inaudible resonances with a 
feeling of timelessness—further 
evidence of the composer's deep 
rapport with her source material. 
Joyce Hope Suskind's Celebration 
(played by Nancy Stagnitta) is an exuberant 
elaboration of high Baroque style, as is Ruth 
Schonthal's Theme and Variations (Terri Sund- 
berg, flute), a witty succession of mostly terse 
vignettes using straight-forward instrumental 
writing, with the notable exception of the sub- 
tle broken chords in Variation 4, yet with tonal 
and rhythmic surprises throughout. 


Paying Homage to a History 
by Carlton Wilkinson 92009 

Steven R. GERBER: Spirituals for String 
Orchestra; Clarinet Concerto; Serenade 
Concertante. Jon Manasse, clarinet; Jose 
Miguel Cueto and Natalia Malkova, violins; 
St. Petersburg State Academic Symphony, 
Vladimir Lande, conductor; Arabesque, 
2007, 26803. 56:00 

The burden carried by the African American 
spirituals literature is far too great for any 
body of folk song. The tunes must not only 
serve their original purpose as expressions of 
continued faith amidst incredible hardship 
and despair, they must also be anthems for 
the homeland U.S. culture and political plac- 
ards in the world march for human rights and 
human relations. Often too, within the U.S., 
these well-known hymns serve as frontline in- 
fantry in the struggle against racial barriers 


Steven R. Gerber 


that sadly remain a part of our lives. As a re- 
sult, to U.S. listeners, spiritual tunes can seem 
clichéed — overplayed and sentimentalized by 
composers who use them on a careless whim. 

Happily, Gerber's collection Spirituals for 
String Orchestra on this Arabesque CD avoids 
the pitfalls, presenting scraps or whole tunes 
in a purely musical light that only tangentially 
invokes their vast iconic power. In a delightful 
nod to the versatility of the literature and to 
21* century plurality, each number in the set 
is modeled on a different composer or group 
of composers, from Dvorak to atonalism and 
minimalism. The pieces are relatively simple 
and short and typically give only a hand- 
ful of notes from the original tune; only the 
last, "Homage to Ravel" which sets "Balm 
in Gilead," is a true arrangement of the full 
hymn tune. 


Stepping back from the emotional content 
of these hymns allows Gerber some almost 
shockingly surprising latitude. "Amazing Grace 
Notes: Homage to John Harbison" is a lively, 
highly dissonant little scherzo based on "No- 
body Knows the Trouble I've Seen." "Minimal- 
ist Tendencies" takes the opening notes of 
"Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child" 
and retools them into a sprightly chain of pat- 
terns. As he explains in the liner notes: "My 
intent was neither to deconstruct the original 
material nor to treat it ironically, but simply 
to pay homage to its beauty by creating new 
compositions out of it." By approaching the 
spirituals directly, rather than through cultural 
channels and fog, he honors the tradition on 
its own terms. His simple, direct language, al- 
ways imaginative and engaging, provides clar- 
ity, allowing us to explore any multitude of 
meanings for ourselves. 

Along with Spirituals, the CD contains Ger- 
ber's Clarinet Concerto and Serenade Concer- 
tante, both engaging pieces given remarkable 
performances. The introspective Clarinet Con- 
certo offers opportunities for other orchestral 
soloists, although the CD sadly doesn't list 
them by name. Manasse's clarinet playng is 
pure and agile. The Concertante, featuring the 
two violinists, has a quiet verve and an ines- 
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Krzysztof Penderecki, as maestro 


capable sense of purpose. The use of homopho- 
nic writing for the two violins is reminiscent of 
Vivaldi, and the whole has a kind of Baroque 
flair within a decidedly modernist soundworld. 
The second movement is an intriguing set of 
variations on the name of Brahms. 

The production is of very high quality, the 
packaging minimal and attractive, and the 
liner notes by the composer are clear and in- 
formative—a handsome package. 


Making One of Two 
by Nancy Garniez 92009 
Krzysztof PENDERECKI: Second Sonata for 
violin and piano (1999) + Piotr Lachert: 
Sonatas #9 and #17. Hanna Lachert, violin; 
Héléne Jeanney, piano. DSV Ltd. ©2008. 
Having performed hundreds of duos with 
strings over the years, I have clear ideas about 
the piano/violin collaboration. Thus it is with 
a certain trepidation that I listened to a duo 
with whose work I am unfamiliar. It took only 
the first few violin notes to be assured that 


of the old round text: “Fa mi, Mi fa est tota 
musica.”) The difference between black-key/ 
white-key half steps and two-white-key half 
steps on the piano utterly fascinated Mozart, 
to such an extent that he based entire struc- 
tures on the shifting dynamic between them. 
Here Penderecki does a similar thing, position- 
ing the violin’s half steps so as to engage the 
instrument’s full resonance with one of the 
tones, while arousing maximum linear expres- 
sivity with the other. This source of marked 
intimacy is developed purposefully by both 
players throughout this performance, so that 
one’s attention is never allowed to wander. 
Fascination with such detail is offset by pas- 
sages of sweeping complexity and density in 
both parts, calling attention by sheer contrast 
to that other smaller expressive unit. At both 
extremes of this compositional spectrum the 
performance is impassioned and fearless; for 
the rest the tone is appropriately conversa- 
tional. 

Particularly noteworthy is Ms. Lachert's 


"Penderecki ranks high among my most 
treasured contemporary music" 


the Hanna Lachert/Héléne Jeanney duo is re- 
ally up to something. 

The music of Krzystof Penderecki ranks high 
among my most treasured contemporary music 
experiences, both as a player and as a listener. 
His Second Sonata for violin and piano (1999), 
no exception to this high standard, opens this 
CD. The work's Mozartean clarity is immediate- 
ly evident in the understated opening violin 
half-step, the motive that unifies the entire 
five-movement work. 

One could make a case for the half-step 
being the most expressive interval on both 
violin and piano. (I have always been fond 
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approach to the duo as a unified sound, rather 
than remaining a soloist at some remove from 
the piano. This comes as no surprise granted 
that she began her musical life as a prodigious 
pianist at three, taking up the violin at age 
eight, and continuing study of both instru- 
ments through graduate degrees. This breadth 
of auditory cultivation gives her an extraor- 
dinary advantage in interpreting works with 
piano. She is fortunate in her partner, Hélène 
Jeanney, whose pianism is correspondingly 
impressive. No wonder the ensemble musician- 
ship is so satisfying. Two works by Ms. Lach- 
ert's brother, Piotr Lachert, complement the 


—— 


Penderecki very well, particularly the Sonata 
H9 for violin solo (1993), which has the spe- 
cial quality of intimacy found in works com- 
posed for family members. In his notes Lachert 
credits his sister's "creative input," though it 
seems clear to me that the sonata is concep- 
tually directed to this specific player. I am 
always grateful for evidence of humor in “seri- 
ous" composition of any period. In this work 
composer and performer seem to be sharing 
some inside jokes. 

There is much to enjoy here, starting with 
the almost raw earthiness of the Inizio. I most 
especially enjoyed the capriccio primo during 
which I laughed aloud at the hilarious scales 
rising like circus acrobats to lofty, but very in- 
tune heights. The distinctively colored registers 
of the singing lines in the capriccio interotto 
drew attention to the beauty of Ms. Lachert's 
violin, made in 1982 by her luthier husband, 
David Segal. (I was happy for that informa- 
tion from the liner notes.) The capriccio terzo 
is a collection of unlikely arpeggio studies, the 
kind a sophisticated young violinist would find 
at once challenging and amusing. The finale, 
introduced by a mysterious tremolo, employs 
haunting double stops and harmonics. This 
engaging sonata presents the violin as a virtu- 
oso instrument of many effects, many moods. 

In Sonata #17 for violin and piano (1998) 
I found myself more involved with the piano 
than with the violin, partly because of the 
rhythms, the chords, and the highly articulated 
exchanges between the instruments. I was not 
surprised to read that it had originally been 
composed for flute and piano. Particularly out- 
standing are the pedaled sounds in the second 
movement and, in the same movement, a thor- 
oughly convincing fortissimo climax. 

The third movement, labeled simply "Three," 
is a kind of Galop à la Shostakovich. Interrupt- 
ed twice by lyrical trio-like sections, it segues 
into the brief (18") fourth movement, actually 
a Coda to the Galop. Throughout the record- 
ing the performances are generous, sweeping, 
uninhibited, with climaxes as vivid as the 
moments of humor and of intimacy, of which 
there are many in both instruments. 

This well-engineered CD, a production of 
DSV Ltd, sports attractive graphic design by 
Adi Segal. 


Music with A Lot of Pluck 
by Joseph Pehrson 92009 
Guitar Music of Gene PRITSKER performed 
by guitarist Greg Baker: Scars, Wounds and 
Lacerations. Available at www.gregbaker- 
guitar.com. 

Gene Pritsker is an expert guitarist, so it 
should be no surprise that he is very capa- 
ble of writing for his native instrument. Greg 
Baker has come out with a compendium of the 
complete solo Pritsker acoustic and electric 
guitar music to date, and he does a fine job of 
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navigating the intricacies of Pritsker's work. 

I found it particularly striking that the album 
started out quietly with acoustic guitar and, in 
fact, a piece based upon classi- 
cal models, the workof Joaquin 
Rodrigo. This was the first of a 
set of four pieces, the eponym 
of the CD title: Scars, Wounds and 
Lacerations (with "Snow" the 4th 
piece to, as stated, "numb the 
effect"). I enjoyed "Scars," and 
also "Wounds" with its insistent 
melody, but if I had to choose 
my injury, I would probably go 
with the piece “Lacerations” 
which, based upon Brazilian 
guitar styles, had an exceptional 
harmonic and melodic variety. 

A shift to electric guitar, then, 
made a strong contrast to what 
was, in my view, the most accom- 
plished piece onthis album, Pritsker's Quaaludes 
and Fugues. The humorous title aside, these re- 
ally are preludes and fugues for solo electric 
guitar. The three preludes are especially strik- 
ing and, indeed, do have a quasi drug-induced 
quality, since Pritsker uses the special pedal 


Greg Baker 


plished, and varied work for electric guitar. 
So far, I have encountered nothing like it for 
this instrument. 

Another favorite work is a 
piece for four classical acoustic 
guitars, Two Dances from Satan's 
Great Ball, which was performed 
on the Composers Concordance 
concert of February 13, 2006. 
Since there is obviously only one 
real Greg Baker, this piece was 
skillfully overdubbed. I find the 
two dances, particularly the first, 
to be lively and full of harmonic 
change and fun. The title is tak- 
en from the novel The Master and 
Margarita by Mikhail Bulgakov. 
There are obvious Brazilian influ- 
ences and tuneful development 
as well as an emphasis on the 

guitars percussive qualities. I 
also hear some nice imitative treatment of the 
material, especially in the first piece. 

The CD also contains an extended Requiem 
for solo electric guitar and pre-recorded elec- 
tronics based upon the September 11* trag- 
edy, a nice short solo classical guitar piece 


^.» .Mell-armed and effective in 
unknown territory" 


effects of the electric guitar. In my opinion, 
it is these effects which make the electric 
guitar so versatile 
and one of the pre- 
eminent electric 
instruments of our 
time: Quaalude #1 
uses phaser effects, 
Quaalude #2 uses a 
chorus effect and 
Quaalude #3 a delay 
effect to create vari- 
ous unbalanced and 
unsettling dream 
states. These are 
entirely within the 
nature of the con- 
cept of the classical 
prelude. Fugues #1 
and #3 are, essentially, three-voice fugues, 
which must take some dexterity on the part of 
the guitarist but are played here effortlessly 
by Greg Baker. The second fugue is actually 
a canon, with the second guitar voice imi- 
tating one beat later. Fugues 1 and 2 use an 
“overdrive” effect on the guitar to produce a 
distortion, very appropriate to the intellectu- 
ally forceful nature of the fugal form, but the 
very final Fugue #3 has the electric guitar in 
its native mode, with no effects whatsoever. 
This piece is an incredibly imaginative, accom- 


Gene Pritsker 
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with many turns and moods based on Cuban 
rhythms called “Dead Souls,” the title derived 
from the unfinished novel by Nikolai Gogol, 
and an overdubbed piece for three classical 
guitars, “Still Laughing Even Louder,” which 
uses extended guitar techniques for the acous- 
tic instrument: light fingernail strumming, 
Slides, knocking and the like. 

Anyone interested in contemporary 
guitar music and playing who has the versa- 
tility to appreciate both the classical acoustic 
and electric genre should be in possession of 
this CD. 


"Leap of Faith" 
by Carlton Wilkinson 92009 

Mark Edwards WILSON: Time Variations; 
Three Songs; Sappho; Aeolus; Soliloquy; An- 
cient Ways. Phyllis Bryn-Julson, soprano; 
Ruth Ann McDonald, piano; William Mont- 
gomery, flute; David Salness, violin; Left 
Bank Quartet, Hollywood Chamber Players 
conducted by the composer. Capstone Re- 
cords, 2008. 66:32 

Premieres needn't suffer for lack of 
performance history. All it takes is performers 
unafraid to make the necessary leap of faith, 
musicians that rely less on tradition and more 
on skill, and thus arrive well-armed and effec- 
tive in unknown terrain. 

Wilson has marshaled a small army of these 


for this recording. Bryn-Julson, soprano with 
the Ensemble Intercontemporaine and world- 
recognized soloist and teacher for new music 
voice repertoire, is both passionate and precise 
in Sappho and the Three Songs (1980). Mont- 
gomery, in Aeolus and Salness in Soliloquy are 
equally confident and commanding as soloists. 
The recordings themselves are consistently 
fine, with a resonant depth that lends this CD 
the thrill of a "live" recording. 

The 1979 Aeolus 
for solo flute and 
electronic sounds 
is the oldest and 
the most abstract 
composition in 
the collection, 
and perhaps the 
best. Each of the 
others has its 
many strengths— 
some of them, a few weaknesses. Wilson isn't 
a pioneer, but his music is vital, consistently 
pushing deep, drawing out new intensity and 
meaning through rigorous exploration of form 
and technique. 

In Aeolus the interplay of complex tim- 
bres, including altered, prerecorded flute, 
is wildly compelling. The piece is brimming 
with surprises, choruses that leap up to sur- 
round the soloist, birds that become bells and 
skittish, Stockhausen-like tape effects that 
slide off into oblivion. It's a handsome work, 
made even better by the characteristic flute 
writing, played with a juicy, dramatic tone 
here by Montgomery, principal flutist of the 
Kennedy Center Opera Orchestra and a teach- 
ing colleague of Wilson's at the University 


Phyllis Bryn-Julson 


[ S 


David Salness 


of Maryland. 

The title track, Time Variations (2004), 
beautifully performed by the Left Bank quar- 
tet, opens the CD. Here and in Solilquy for solo 
violin (2000), Wilson uses a technique he calls 
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Style modulation," moving smoothly between 
a variety of historical contexts. In the quar- 
tet, an overly logical timeline presentation 
of these shape-shifts undercuts the beauty of 
Wilson's writing—resulting in a medley effect 
rather than an integral form. But in Soliloquy 
the form and content are perfectly in tune. 
In this case two styles—atonal fantasy and 
Baroque unaccompanied sonata—are used as 
Bartókian poles, giving the work a definite 
dramatic direction. Worth the price of the CD 
is Salness' gripping violin work. 

In the 7hree Songs, Wilson leans toward a 
liturgical setting of e.e. cummings poems. In 
“Buffalo Bill’s defunct” the composer pits a 
chant-like vocal line against a jazzy, skipping 
piano part. Sadly, lines like “and break onet- 
wothreefourfive clay pigeonsjustlikethat/Je- 
sus/he was a handsome man” in “Buffalo Bill’s 
defunct” get a slow and meditative treatment 
that ignores the barroom rush and tumble. So 
e.e. Cummings’ unbridled joy—a joy that per- 
meates even grief—is largely lost. 

This same prayerful approach, accompa- 
nied by prerecorded electronic instruments 
and voices, creates an incense of robot-human 
ritual in settings of fragments by the ancient 
Greek poet, Sappho. Wilson makes good use of 
iconic aspects of electronic music literature, 
particularly the fat electronic organ-type synth 
sounds, reflecting-pool pairing of prerecorded 
and live vocal parts and the occasional use of 
fragmented, non-orchestral instrumentation. 

The chamber orchestra piece Ancient Ways 
allows Wilson to show off his considerable 
orchestration chops, with slow-moving har- 
monies in the first movement and sustained 
drones in the third that swirl and swell with 
color. The meat of the sandwich is a slow- 
movement ricercare that grows in orchestral 


and contrapuntal intensity. 

As a whole, Ancient Ways has the feeling 
of a set of three preludes, opening out into a 
complex world, ancient only because it is older 
than we are, thoroughly contemporary because 
it lives with us. This seems a good metaphor 
for Wilson’s approach to music composition— 
putting the past to the forge in the service of 
the present. 
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Recentkeleases 


[This list cites CD's by NMC subscribers, asso- 
ciates, advertisers (subject's surname in upper 
case; instrument indicated if performer; labels 
advertising in NMC in bold). Occasionally, a CD 
is re-listed if we recognize a new “NMC-er” in it 
not previously cited. Album titles/series names 
are underlined (and italicized if also the title 
of a selection). “Others”=other composers; 
“more”=more of same composer; “+” = each 
unnamed work; “Pfmd”=Performed by...; "other 


pfmrs”=other performers. Subt-subtitled.] 


BLUMENTHAL, Harold: Vers satanique; Carnet 
de damné; Mythologies. Albany/Troy 1034. 
(60:09) 

CARTER, Elliott: Changes ++; 6 more. David 
Starobin, guitar; Other pfmrs. On ‘Favorite 
Tracks, Vol.2; Bridge 9292. (68:13) 


KRAFT, Leo: ‘Music of ..: “Transformations for 
8 4. Centaur. CRC 2937 (57:57) 


MCLOSKEY, Lansing: 5 compositions on 'sixth- 
species: Albany/Troy 1044. (75:57) 


MCLOSKEY, Lansing: Star Chambers. 6 others 
on ‘Metamorphosis, Collaboration III: Beauport 
Classical. BC 1805. (55:55) 


SCHWARTZ, Elliott: ‘Hall of Mirrors; Crystal; 
Kaleidoscope +. Innova 681. 


STAROBIN, David (guitar): See CARTER 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


EXPANDING ITS 
ADVOCACY, 
AMC JOINS PAA 


The American Music Center (AMC) 
recently joined the Performing Arts 
Alliance (PAA) in Washington, DC. 
This makes it possible for the Center 
to take a more active role advocating 
for the needs of the new music field 
in Washington, and it provides free 
personal membership in PAA to all 
AMC members. 


PAA—a national network of more 
than 4,100 members—advocates for 
the development of national policies 
that support artists, their audiences, 
and professional nonprofit arts or- 
ganizations by directly presenting 
important issues before Congress and 
key policy makers. PAA encourages its 
members to be informed and active 
and sends timely e-mail updates and 
action alerts on federal legislation, 
regulations, and other significant 
government opportunities and issues, 
while also providing tools 
which enable its 
constituents to easily 
contact their members 
of Congress. 


Advocacy. Support. Connection. 


For more information, visit 
http://www.theperformingartsalliance.org and 
http://www.amc.net 


Betts, Donald: “Painted Shadows of Childhood,” 16 


Boulez, Pierre: Incises, 9 
Brockman, Jane: Fireflies, 17-18 
Carter, Elliott: Esprit Rude/Espnt Doux, 7 
Clearfield, Andrea: Tibetan, 12 
Copland, Aaron: A Lincoln Portrait, 13 mE 
Corigliano, John: Suite from “The Red Violin," 9-10 
Debussy, Claude: Etudes, Book 1, p 9 

ello Joio, Justin: Blue Mountain (opera), 16-17 


D 

vey ve 

Epstein, Marti: Ophelia, 17 . 

Finko, David: Moses; Concerto Pno, Piccolo, 9-10 


Folio, Cynthia: When the Spirit Catches You, 12 
French, Tania Gabrielle: Musings on the Way, 17-18 
Galbraith, Nancy: Voices ... Beautify the Earth, 17-18 
Gerber, Steven R.: Spirituals...; Clar. Conc. +, 18-19 
Hagerty, Mark: High Octane, 12 

Hardish, Patrick: Solo for Pete (drum set), 7 
Hindemith, Paul: Requiem For Those We Love, 13 


Kaminsky, Laura: Until a Name, 17-18 
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Composer index 


Klucevsek, Guy: Suite from Mixed Company, 12 
Kraft, Leo: 5 Sonnets of Shakespeare, 7 


La Berge, Anne: Revamper, 17-18 
Lachert, Piotr: Sonatas 49 & #17, p 18 


oN SES 

Larsen, Libby: Now I Pull Silver, 17 

Ligeti, Gyorgy: Piano Etudes I, p 9 

Lipper, Binnette: Piano Etudes, I, 17-18 

Luening, Otto: Suite for Solo Flute, 7 . 

Pehrson, Joseph: Transpian (pno, electronics), 7 
Penderecki, Krzysztof: Vn, Pno Sonata 82, p 18 
Persichetti, Vincent: Parable XV, 12 

Pritsker, Gene: Works for Guitar, 19-20 

Read Thomas, Augusta: Pulsar; Incantation, 12 
Rudin, Andrew: Concerto (5 instruments) +, 9-10 
Schonthal, Ruth: Theme and Variations, 17-18 
Siegmeister, Elie: Abraham Lincoln. . Midnight ++, 13 
Siegmeister, Elie: I Have a Dream; vocal works, 7-8 
Silverman, Faye-Ellen: Taming the Funes, 17-18 
Stravinsky, Igor: Petrushka (excerpts), 9 


Stravinsky, Igor: Pulchinella (excerpts), 9 
Suskind, Joyce Hope: Celebration, 17-18 
Talbot, Joby: Music to accompany The Lodger, 12 
Thomson, Virgil: “O, Virgil,” (11 selections), 10 
Ung, Chinary: Spiral VI; X: XII ++++++, 11-12 
Unsworth, Adam: Halfway There, 12 


Van Maanen, Cynthia: Blue Jays, 17-18 
Vercoe, Elizabeth: To Music, 17-18 
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Wagner, Melinda: Insomnia, 17-18 
Wilson, Mark Edwards: Time Variations +++++, 19 


^ All composers whose works are commented on in 
this issue are listed. Mere mentions are not cited. 

+ Each plus-sign indicates an unnamed selection. 

Note: Underlined surnames indicate recording; Titles 

may exclude articles and conjunctions; three dots also 


indicate title abridgement. 
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HALF ENOUGH MN E 


We like to compliment the novel crossword creators now 
and then, and so we take this occasion to honor George 
Bredehorn, who has devised something he calls "Split De- 
cisions," seen in the Sunday Times magazine every few 
months. The idea is a crossword made up of "split person- 
alities," if you will, pairs of words with the same spelling 
save for two consecutive letters. The sample he provides 
is SINEW-SCREW. We have here a musical treatment of the 
idea, and it's also different in that we've provided clues. 
Since all you need to know is one of each "split" pair, 
we're giving you clues to half the answer words. Example: 
RU - - -/S A - - - (grid), Dance from Rio (clue). If you 
know the answer to the clue is SAMBA, then RUMBA will 
automatically follow. Most of the words here are musical; 
the clued words are entirely musical. Be sure to check off 
the clues as you solve them. Have fun, but remember the 
deadline: Sept.15, 2009. 


EBEN 


< 
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Classical third movement 
Emulated Don Giovanni 


7-LETTER WORDS 

 .. Easter Overture 
Albert Herring composer 
Broke, as the voice 


ff James, proprietor of JamesArts, rema 
sit www.jamesarts.com or www.ClassicalCDs.net 


4-LETTER WORDS Edition of NMC, e.g. 
Albany record label Film composer Georges 
Composer of 4:33 “Goodnight, ^" l 
Country singer Matthew Islamic month without music 
Get ___ (dance, in "soulspeak") Loud 
Porgy and __ Maestro Previn 
Some do it for supper Shankar's strings 
Simple counterpoint 
5-LETTER WORDS Soprano Leontyne 
" ... Dance" from Gayne Ticket remains Ketelbys Ina | Market 
Bandleader Shaw Lift, as the baton 
S, A, Tor B Variations forerunner Music crashers 
Three-note chord Verdi’s " — Chorus" 
Complex counterpoint 
Composer Jacques 6-LETTER WORDS Tuned in (Brit. spelling) 
Dr. Atomic composer |. time 


ANSWERS TO LAST ISSUE'S CROSSWORD 


Sorry to report no clear winners in our “Thoroughly Modern Miltie" crossword 
contest of last issue. But we did have a solver, a 100% correct solver, and we'll 
give you one guess who that might be. Yes, it’s Paul Lustig Dunkel again, except 
that he was not eligible for a prize because he had been a winner less than a year 
before. From the looks of it, Paul spent maybe a half-hour solving this, something 
which is about as much of a Surprise to us as all of the phenomenal musical 
talents this maestro possesses. Or maybe the fact that he has a new score well 


memorized by the time he faces the players of a symphony orchestra, or takes 
center stage with a magical flue solo. 


The Puzzle Page remains the S 
and several other labels. He is as 


you are declared a contest winn 
fine listening. 


ponsorship of Jeffrey James of 4-Tay Records 
yet ready to issue your choice of CDs whenever 
er. Believe us when we Say his CDs make for very 
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Brass that is aptly coiled 


Make a second track 


Perform better than 
Shake, as in a musical effect 


8-LETTER WORDS 

Bartok’s “magnificent” one 
Like Turn of the Screw, e.g. 
Opposite of electronic 

Poet of Foss’s The Prairie 
Sound throughout the hall 
State whence Patsy Cline hails 
Super performer 

Visitor to Paradise? 


9-LETTER WORDS 

Mozartean/Rossinian 
compositions 

Symphony for piano? 
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NMC SERVICES BEYOND 
THE MAGAZINE 


We remind you th 

- at, even if you d 

visit I" you do not have a br 

an ud E po you can still take advantage of the NMC website in 

Pd bi . | oes indeed have a strong impact on the PES n : 

PORE ry latest count, www.newmusicon.org was being visited ii 
y 25,000 to 30,000 surfers. Just send His: 


us copy, spelling o 
bigis the program and all of the necessary details. We will Paks 
st economical package for you and happily negotiate with you if 


you have further suggestions. 


Bude take advantage of our website? You can use it to adver- 

: yo coming concert(s). Our experience has been that events 
advertised that way resulted in very high attendance figures, which we 
can personally verify, as we attended several of those events ourselves. 
You can use the site to submit an article about almost anything of in- 
terest to web surfers. For example, you can keep up with the doings of 
the Elie Siegmeister Centennial directed by Leonard Lehrman. Right now 
there is also an important letter on our site that was submitted by choral 
maestro Harold Rosenbaum about the sad state of music coverage today 
in the established press. You can reply to such writings and receive a 
reply much sooner than were you to use only the magazine. And don't 
forget the new-music yellow pages. If you are not listed, we urge you to 
get listed; there is no charge for the service. Traffic figures clearly indi- 
cate that the yellow pages are being tapped into by web visitors. 


A WORD ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
We do appreciate hearing from you if you find an error in your status line 
(just above your address). Our apologies for any such errors. We have just 
performed a review of our database and have made a number of adjust- 
ments. So if your current status line (see back page) bears no logical rela- 
tionship to your previous one, it's because yours was one we just corrected. 
We continue to guarantee that any grievous errors will be amended with a 
generous adjustment, including the possibility of a lifetime subscription. 
By grievous, we mean misinformation, such as “Renewal Past Due" when 
in fact you recently renewed, and the like. 

Let's be honest. NMC is not a mega-mag, one prosperous enough to 
set aside an entire department just for renewal maintenance. We have 
developed the simple idea of the status line because it is economical and 
hopefully informative. If you have any better ideas in those terms, your 
suggestions are most certainly welcome. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES... | 


remain $18 for two years, $28 for four, $36 for six. Add $3 per year 
thereafter. Overseas orders require a fee for extra postage. Unbroken sub- 
scription renewals afford subscribers a bonus issue per sub term. More 
on the enclosed order form. Remember, you must be a paid subscriber 
to take advantage of the various benefits we offer to readers, from an- 
nouncements of your latest honors and achievements to eligibility to be 
considered for our biennial New Music Champion award. 
OUR SUBSCRIPTION POLICY AGREEMENT 

(1) If you think that the status of your subscription is in error, let us know and, if 
you are right, we will reward you with appropriate compensation in the way of free 
back and/or future issues. A letter, phone call or e-mail message will do. 

(2) It is now an accepted fact that e-mail communication is the medium for 
expediting business and organizational matters. In our case, e-mail allows us to 
speedily acknowledge sub orders, renewals and contributions, as well as to discuss 
subscription payment problems. Your placement on our various e-mail distribution 
lists will assure that you are fully apprised of announcements of interest to all 
subscribers, including job openings, commissions, and various other news items 
that could prove valuable to you. We stress that we no longer guarantee the same 
intimate news services, the same accuracy of account info for those who are not on 
line or who simply prefer not to submit their e-addresses. 

(3) Lifetime subscribers do indeed enjoy such status. In that case you are not 
required to pay for continued receipt of NMC, but any check or PayPal order you 
send us will automatically be processed as a 100% tax-deductible contribution, 
unless you tell us otherwise (e.g., asking that we return the check or naming 
another subscriber). 

(4) To simplify our accounting, we cannot extend subscriptions that are due to 
terminate far in advance of the order date (more than 3 issues ahead). And we 
reserve the right to treat all remittances as contributions, specifically, if they 
are not earmarked. So be sure to look at your status line before renewing your 
subscription. 

(5) We are not responsible for non-delivery if you have moved and did not inform 
us. If you did and we did not act, then Policy Item #1 applies. 
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IN BOARD 


ADVERTISING INFORMATION - 


Current advertising rates in our printed edition: 


$195 full page (.5 in. margin) 
$145 back cover (7.75 w X 7.5 h) * 
$115 half page (7.5 w X 5.0 h) 
$95 one-third page (5.0 w X 5.0 h) 
$70 quarter page vert. (3.75 w X 5.0 h) + 
$70 quarter page horiz. (5.0 w X 3.5 h) 
$55 sixth page (2.4 w X 5.0 h) 
$45 eighth page (2.4 w X 3.8 h) 
$5 perline (classified) 


* May involve special requirements. Please inquire 
* The back cover will take up two-thirds of a page, with just 
enough free space for the return address and indicia on our 
new self-mailer. This ad position is without doubt the one that 
will provide maximum exposure, and the self-mailing space 
will in no way interfere with your message. 


[We are also offering a special rate for ads on our 
web site's URL directory, the new music yellow pages, if they 
are prepared in advance to our banner size specs, 480 X 60. 
Contact Mike Thurlow for further information: 
webmaster@newmusicon.org or any other address indicated in the ad.] 


ADVERTISERS MUST SUBMIT THEIR ADS "^CAMERA-READY" TO SIZE, OR ELECTRO- 
NICALLY, As 300pP1 (DOTS-PER-INCH) GRAYSCALE, NOT COLOR, IN 
PDF, TIF on JPG FORMAT FOR PRINT IN THE MAGAZINE. PLEASE FOLLOW THE 
SIZES SPECIFIED (I.E., HALF-PAGE, QUARTER PAGE, ETC.) ABOVE 
IN OUR ADVERTISING RATES FOR PRINT ADS. 


ADVERTISING ON OUR WEB SPACE: 

We are offering our Fortissimo Media Blitz, with the use of our magazine pages PLU: 
our web pages simultaneously. Pay the regular magazine ad rate above and get a 
space in full color on our web site for the following below market rates. The really 

great advantage of using the web here is that you will be able to keep the web 
space running for 6 months with one opportunity for change. 


Current web ad rates* for our FORTISSIMO MEDIA BLITZ. 
Ad rates for website only: add 50%: 


$40 Banner over each New Music yellow page entry. 
$50 Small button ad (120px X 60px) 
$60 Medium button ad (120px X 90px) 
$90 Button opening to half banner (234px X 60px) 
$160 Button opening to full banner (468px X 60px) 
$200 Button opening to leaderboard (728px X 90px) 
$220 Button opening to skyscraper (120px X 600px) 
$240 Button opening to vertical rectangle (240px X 400px) 


The $40 banner is a special rate for ads on our web site's URL directory, the new 
music yellow pages, if they are prepared in advance to our banner size specs, 
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or any other address indicated in the ad.] Orders for Fortissimo Media Blitz 
are being accepted now, ads to run beginning immediately. 
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BRIDGE 9279 - 3 Disc Set 


BRIDGE 9277 | 
Music of Chinary Ung Morton Fe is 
Khse Buon - Child Song OF Christian Wo iff 

Seven Mirrors California E.A.R. Unit 


Tory Amold, soprano 


BRIDGE 9282 
Yehudi Wyner 
Orchestral Music 


Piano Concerto + Lyric Harmony 
Special Edition CD/DVD set Cello Concerto 
György Kurtág Epilogue: in memory of Jacob Druckman 
Kafka Fragments Boston Symphony Orchestra, Robert Spano 


Tony Arnold, soprano 


Movses Pogossian, violin Susan Davenny Wyner, Robert Levin 


Master Class with Györg 


y Kurtág 


Odense Symphony Orchestra, Maximilian Hornung 


RIDGE 96V 


IABIN 


ALEXANDER SCR 


ick OLSSON 


BRIDGE 9287 


Scriabin: Complete Piano Etudes 
Garrick Ohlsson, piano 
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BRIDGE 9285 
Crosstalk 


Pamela Z, Guillermo E. Brown 
Tracie Morris, Shelley Hirsch 
. Paul Lansky, DJ Spooky 
Daniel Bernard Roumain 
Peter Gordon/Lawrence Weiner 
Mendi + Keith Obadike 
George E. Lewis, John Link 
and Vijay Iyer 
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